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POETRY. 


LOVE’S RESURRECTION, 


time hath its changes; and it flings 
Forgetfulness around its track, 
And fades the form of passing things 
That memory seems to covet back!— 
Trees shed their foliage, and forget 
The Summer that had clothed them o’er, 
jut live, and meet another yet, 
As rich and joyous as before !— 
Waves have their wanderings; and the storm 
Parkens their bright and sunny glow, 
Ye they assume a fairer form, 
And seem to mock the tale of wo!— 
Ad man hath bubbles! but they break, 
And thus their emptiness reveal; 
And hopes fade with them and forsake 
The heart that would each hope conceal; 
And Love, the child of chance and gloom, 
Dies like a lonely star—in sorrow: 
Then, bursting from its bosom-tomb, 
It burns with brighter fires to-morrow. 


Love is undying! the soul’s deep soul 
That lives unchang’d through human fate, 
And spurns the thought of Death’s control, 
When all is low and desolate! — 
Ambition, with its lofty aim, 
May quench awhile the tender flame,— 
And spur the steed on the battle plain, 
Or seek the charm of poet’s strain; 
But still that love at last will rise, — 
From its frosty tomb, the noblest prize— 
Like a smother’d flame that cannot die, 
But lingers in its silent wane, 
Till, from a broad and cloudless sky, 
There streams a meteor-flash again. 


My soul hath yet its idol;—TI have been 
A worshipper at beauty’s shrine, 
And knew that angel girl was mine, 
Who touched the chords of love within;— 
Her clear rich voice, like harp strings shaken, 
Still strikes upon my listening ear— 
Her smile—her glance—all now are here, 
But let them pass,—she is forsaken! 


loved her, and seemed to throw 

A part of my existence by, 
When this rash spirit ceased to bow 

From its own station proud and high;— 
I've lived for glory; *twas to be 

The being of a fancied love— 
To join the chase on a broad sea, 

For shadows, fading as they move;— 
lve toiled for wealth; but grief came there, 

And mantled o’er the bitter cup; 
And slumbering love sprang from its lair, 

{n resurrection rising up!— 
But she is gone—that lovely thing, 

And the smile from her cheek hath parted; 
And distance lifts its airy wing 

*l'wixt me and the broken-hearted, 


A heart that’s bleeding at the core, 

And knows no baisam but its gore— 

A spirit, bent with latent grief, 

Sinksdown, and breaking, finds relief— 

And many a proud and burning tear, 

That will not in the eye appear, 

Is still through inward channels press’d, 

Whelming the joys of an aching breast; 

And the spark that lights love’s broken shrine— 
The worrying mind, and the struggling thought, 

The hopes-—the fears—all these are mine,— 
Hero of a vision overwrought! 


Did e’er the sun sink down and set, 
Save but in morn to rise? 

Did e’er a waning star forget 
Its station in the skies?— 

Fades there a flower that will not wave 
lis leaves again in Spring? 

And say, ean the cold prison-grave 

_ Bind an immortal thing?— 

50 love will die, and the loud storm 
Of passions o’er it sweep; 

And e’en amid the conflict warm, 
That gentle thing will sleep— 
ut when the visions of the mind 
Have gone, like things of air, 

[t breaks its bondage, and doth find 
A resurrection there. 


SELECT TALES. 


ALL’S WELL! or RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YouTH. 

All’s well! how often that joyous watchword has 
‘mote on my ear during a long period of active and 
luous service, from boyhood’s thoughtless years 


mine to silver gray. Yes, All’s well! the glad sound 
seems still to vibrate on my ear, though remote from 
its cheering, yet half melancholy notes, which break 
through the stillness of night, and relieve the mono- 
tonous peal of the sonorous bell; and yet I confess it 
was not always so, for during many of the early years 
of my life there was that in it which caused my 
young heart to tremble with fear, and often the per- 
spiration to bedew my forehead. . This was the ef- 
fect of an old legend of the day, now in all proba- 
bility unknown to the more sublimated sons of Nep- 
tune, who are too refined to be the listeners to a 
forecastle story; but which now emanating from the 
stern of the ship, I hope may afford them, as well as 
my other readers, some amusement. 
Shortly after my first entry into his majesty’s ser- 
vice, on board the , then cruizing off the 
mouth of the Delaware, I was placed under the tu- 
telage of an old quarter-master, to learn the neces- 
sary arts of knotting, splicing, platting, &c. then 
deemed of the first importance, both to the tyro him- 
self, and the service in which he may one day bear 
a conspicuous part. This hard-featured, weather- 
beaten veteran of the ocean, was of the true school 
wheuce Britain draws her choicest hearts of oak, 
the North-sea trade. With a thorough knowledge 
of his duty as a seaman, he had an abundant fund of 
credulity and superstition, and which he determined 
should not remain an idle store when favourable op- 
‘portunities offered, and willing listeners presented 
themselves. His predilection for, and faith in, the 
marvellous, so far from being corrected by the ex- 
perience of a long life of observation, had increased 
and strengthened with his years. ‘The celebrated 
Kraken! the Mary Dunn of Dover! and the Flying 
Dutchman! were all as firmly believed by this un- 
sophisticated and warm-hearted tar, as the convic- 
tion th@t his days and his life were his King’s and 
his country’s. Such was Bob Beattie! 

To stimulate my ardour for the acquirement of 
joitiing two ends of a rope together, according to the 
different uses it was to be applied to, the knotting, 
whipping, and pointing of others, he used to relate 
some one of his wondrous stories, and which were 
to me an endless treasure of amusement, except All’s 
Well!—which, from its first recital, left a deep- 
rooted impression on my mind; naturally too much 
inclined to listen to, and credit tales of horror, that 
required a long time ere I could exchange for a bet- 
ter and happier combination of ideas; but old Bob, 
as he was familiarly called, reflected little on the 
consequences to our young minds, so that he was 
quietly listened to and admired as seated on the taff- 
rail, from whence he could cast his vigilant eye around 
the ship while entertaining his surrounding youthful 
hearers, a there were many of us, and several now 
officers of high rank,) who, during the first watch, 
used to assemble there from nine till ten, the hour 
when all was quiet, and no interruption to be appre- 
hended from unwelcome intruders. Asa most ap- 
propriate prelude,’ he always took out his favourite 
tobacco box, and replenished his guid as absolutely 
necessary to enable him to spin his yarn, as he called 
it; then with the well known preface of ** Once on a 
time,” he began the evening’s feast. But as many 
of my readers may be totally unacquainted with poor 
Bob’s phraseology, I will try and give a version of his 
language that may be better understood. It was on 
one of those nights when the moon was just hovering 
over our heads, and peeping at short intervals thro’ 
the dark black scud, that swiftly swept along, and 
told the coming gale, which already murmured in 
hollow sounds through the trembling rigging, the 
immense strings of that mighty olian harp, a Bri- 
tish seventy-four, when I listened for the first time in 
breathless attention to All’s Well! 


** When the fleet, under the command of the brave 
and gallant Vernon, had relieved poor Hosier’s 
wretched squadron in the blockade of Carthagena 
and Porto Bello, on the coast of Mexico, several 
fruitless attempts were made to cut a well known 
bucanier, that had sought proteetion wine a long 
chase) under the guns of the castle, and not till one 
dark night, when the enemy thought the intention of 
all further attacks were laid aside, and after incredi- 
ble efforts and dauntless courage, was her capture 
effected. As the struggle had been long and bloody 
on both sides, the boats, and the pirate, were alike 
strewed with the dead and the dying; but the enter- 
prise had been crowned with success, and there only 
remained to perform the kind offices of humanity to 
the wounded, to free themselves as soon as possibile 
from the enemy’s fire on shore, and regain the dis- 
tant fleet. The confusion and horror having in some 
degree subsided, her cables were cut, her sails set, 
and she was towing out to sea, when the captain of 
marines, a brave and humane officer, in going round 
the prize with an armed party, to ascertain the state 
of the prisoners, unexpectedly found himself oppo- 


until the brine of angry waves, and the transition’ site a strange figure, seated on the lower deck, en- 


‘tom clime to clime, but above all, Time! that dire 


veloped ina large manteau, or Spanish cloak, the 


“nemy to curly locks and auburn hair, has whitened 


head reclined, and frame trembling with fear and 


apprehension. He considered attentively the form 
before him, and instantly concluded it must be that of 
a female. He accosted her in the soothing accents of 
encouragement and friendship; but whether she was 
too deeply plunged in the contemplation of the re- 
cent bloody scene or dread of other ills ‘engrossed 
her mind, he could not divine. She either did not 
seem to hear, or heard not, the proffered kindness; 
but his heart was already too keenly touched to, de- 
sist, and he felt it to be the imperious duty of a man, 
to relieve promptly the dejected being for whom his 
solicitude was now so strongly excited. He advanced 
a step, with a view of calling her attention to his pre- 
sence by a gentle movement of her cloak, but the at- 
tempt was unnecessary; his last motion aroused at 
once her ear and eye, and a piercing shriek of men-: 
tal pn escaped from the terrified woman! while 
still closer she pressed some cherished object to her 
bosom, veiled from sight by the manteau. More than 
ever astonished, he stood for a moment like a petri- 
fied statue; but soon recovering his presence of mind, 
he again inquired in tones of soft compassion, why 
she entertained so unaccountable a dread of one who 
felt a most lively interest in her afflictions, and kind- 
ly bade her have confidence in the humanity of him- 
self and his companions in arms. 

** Whether from the peculiar gentleness of accent 
in which this consolatory address was uttered, or 
some new and sudden hope that superseded the ter- 
ror which as yet had absorbed all her faculties, she 
suddenly rose, throwing aside her cloak, and herself 
on her knees before him; in an agony difficult to de- 
scribe she exclaimed, ‘Save my child!’ If the offi- 
cer was astonished at the first part of this strange 
adventure, how great was his amazement to hear this 
heartfelt apostrophe pronounced in pure English? 
To behold prostrate before him a young and hand- 
some female, about twenty-five years of age, her 
beautiful dark brown hair dishevelled and flowing 
in long and wild tresses over her drooping shoulders, 
with uplifted hands and streaming eyes imploring 
his succour fora fine curly-headed boy, who had 
hitherto been closely pressed to her bosom, but who 
now clung around her neck with an affectionate 
anxiety far beyond his years. ‘Save! oh, save my 
child!’ she repeated in a voice whose modulation 
touched the yery depth of his soul. The appeal 
could not be mistaken, as it was that of a mother! 
nor was it in vain! for it was made to a man, and a 
gallant officer! ‘I will! I will!’ involuntarily burst 
trom his lips; ‘be you comforted—be assured. Arise 
from that posture, my dear young lady! strive to re-: 
gain your composure, and accompany me to a place 
where you will be in safety, where refreshments and 
repose may restore your — exhausted frames, 
and tranquilize your troubled mind, already too much 
shocked with the dreadful scenes of this night.’ Then 
gently taking her by one hand, he carefully ascended 
with them to the cabin, where, after a slight repast, 
succeeded by a short interval of profound silence, 
often interrupted by deep and painful sobs, she 
again implored the Captain’s future protection for 
her dear Henry, with a voice, manner, and look, 
wherein a presentiment of some approaching ill was 
strongly displayed; then rising trom her seat, she 
hastily clasped the child in her arms, bedewed him 
with her tears, and faintly sighing, ‘farewell! fare- 
well!’ turned to leave him for her couch, and alas, 
for ever, for at that very instant the guns of another 
fort situated on a long low,point of land, opened a 
heavy fire upon the vessel and the surrounding boats. 
Scarcely had the first flash dart across the eyes of 
the captors, when a large shot came whizzing with 
a tremendous crash through the sides of the cabin 
where this ill-fated young lady was preparing to re- 
pose, and in an instant bore with resistless fury a 
head formed in one of nature’s finest moulds from 
her body, which fell a lifeless corpse on the deck, 
amidst streams of her pure and purple blood, to the 
horror and consternation of all who were present. 


** As soon as the sad feelings attending this me- 
lancholy catastrophe permitted the by-standers to act, 
they shrouded the body in a white sheet, and laid it 
ready for the lastsad offices. By morning dawn the 
fleet was regained, and the prisoners transferred toa 
frigate, which, together with the prize, were ordered 
to proceed to Port Royal, where her late crew were 
placed on board the prison-ship preparatory to their 
trial. 

*« The melancholy fate of the lady made a great 
impression; not only on those more immediately the 
witnesses, but every one participated in her sorrows 
and untimely end; the bo:ly having been conveyed in 
the prize, her funeral was attended by all the public 
officers, and nearly the whole population, as a mark 
of respeet to her family, and in testimony of their 
deep regret. Fortunately, poor Henry seemed to 
benefit in proportion to his 1ldss, for he was unani- 
mously caressed by officers and seamen. Poor fel- 
low! he had need of friends, as the following brief 
account will show, given in the confession of the 
chief mate of the bucanier before his execution: 


***Onthe morning of the——, being off Cape 
Nicola Mole, about four o’clock, P. M. we observ- 
ed a large ship steering north-west; we made sail in 
chase, and before sunset came within range. When 
we fired a shot to bring her to, she hoisted an Eng- 
lish ensign and shortened sail. We expected an 
easy prey; but what was our surprise, when on run- 
ning alongside, we found ourselves saluted with 
shot from six guns, and a volley of small arms! 
Meeting such obstinate resistance, we began in earn- 
est, and, after half an hour’s brisk firing, forty of 
our best hands sprung on her deck, cutting down all 
before them. ‘Ten minutes now decided the con- 
test, and we remained masters of the Albion of Lon- 
don, a fine ship of four hundred tons, laden with Ja- 
maica produce, having sailed from Kingston ten days. 

*** The father of the young woman, the owner of 
the vessel, and a merchant of great resreetability, 
returning té his native country with all his proper- 
ty, was killed in the early part of the action. Her 
husband was shot with a pistol ball before her eyes 
during the struggle on board, by which means she 
was bereft of a parent and partner in the brief space 
of an hour, and would have thrown herself into the 
sea, but for our watchful care. From that time, she 
continued for several days heedless of all around; 
but at length, relieved by copious floods of tears, her 
mind became more habe 4 when she seemed to 
seek and tofind some consolation in her last resource, 
an only child, from whom nothing could separate her 
for a moment.’ | 

** Soon after, the fleet, having destroyed the castle 
and harbour, and captured the ships in Carthagena 
and Porto Bello, returned to Port Royal; but the 
glorious victory so recently achieved could not en- 
tirely obliterate the memory of the unhappy Elenora 
Beaumont from the minds of our gallant officers and 
crews. Henry was their delight, and the Admiral 
had resolved to become his future protector and pa- 
tron. This last beneficent act of their venerated 
Commander-in-Chief, the sailors, as if by unanimous 
consent, thought had appeased the manes of his un- 
fortunate mother, who, they all firmly believed, ap- 
peared every night in her winding-sheet on board 
the prize hulk, at the fatal hour she perished, and 
mournfully cried as the bell struack—All’s Well! and 
then slowly vanished like her dying roice into emp- 
ty air.” 

" [have tried to recollect this too true as well 
as arange will permit, and have only to add, that I 
imagine the superstitious notion of her shade crying 
all’s well, partly arose from her last words, —Fare- 
well !—farewell! being misrepresented; also by the 
suppositioa of her resting contented with the future 
prospects of ** Poor Henry!” a name by which he 
was ever afterwards known through the British fleet. 

[United Service Journal. 


AN ADVENTURE. 
Translated from the French for the Craftsman. 


Arriving at Granville, it was my intention to re- 
main in. France more than a year. I had been hardly 
three days in the town when a house was offered 
which suited me very well. It was small, scarcely 
a league from Granville, and having only the fault 
of being isolated, it was very agreeable. The pro- 
prietor, a soi-disant tailor, was suspected of carrying 
on a luerative trade with the smugglers of Guernsey 
and Jersey. Indeed his appearance was rather that 
of a smuggler than of a peaceable tailor. He wasa 
thin pe. me man, his face was pale and half hidden 
by an enormous beard, and a large gash gave him 
the air of a savage, 

But although his appearance was thus repulsive, 
his pretensions were reasonable, and we were soon 
agreeed. For a very moderate sum I became pro- 
prietor for life. My little gothic establishment was 
composed of two rooms on the lower floor, and a 
large chamber above, and was sufficiently spacious 
for a small household. Upon the recommendation 
of the tailor, I had taken into my service a young 
woman of Granville, who was every thing for me, 
cook, servant, andagardener. If I wanted a coach- 
man, she mounted the box. Madelene was hardly 
twenty; her head-dress, like that of the women of 
Granville, was composed of two yards of white cot- 
ton descending on each side at the ears, and the 
points turned back and joined at the top of the head, 
and a red shawl covered her neck. Her eyes were 
very beautiful, and her whole appearance would not 
have been less so if she had suffered Jess from expo- 
sure to the air. The tailor gave her an excellent 
character, and she entered into my service. 

One beautiful day in the month of June, I felt 
more than ordinarily disposed to walk in the fields 
which surrounded my little mansion. I meta poor 
French sailor, who did not beg precisely, but re- 
garded me some time, and in a manner which in- 
duced me to think he would not refuse some money. 
I offered it to him. He looked at me with visible 


surprise, for his profession was not that of a beggar; 
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putting however what I had given him in his pocket, | 
he thanked me with a warmth that I might have 
sought in vain for among my Own countryinen, in 
gimilar circumstances. His manners induced me to 
enter into a conversation with him, and when in the 
course of it he learned that I was the proprietor of 
the neighbouring house, a shrug of the shoulders and 
a kind of continuousoA! expressed his regret or sur- 
prise. 1 was unable to discover which. 1 remained 
in suspense. ‘* My house does not please you, I see, 
my friend—what do you dislike in it?” ‘*‘ What do 
I dislike in it, does your honour say?” ‘* Yes, the 
house is strong enough I think to last as long as me.” 
A second oh! and a second shrug was the only an- 
swer. ‘If you have any thing to say to me,” I 
added, ‘* speak frankly.”” He had nothing to say, 
“nothing in the world.” I was not satisfied with 
this answer, and I urged him until he told me that 
he considered my house as a house of evil. In three 
years this house-had passed into the hands of four 
different proprietors, who had all died suddenly; 
one had been found dead in his bed after going to 
bed perfectly well; another had thrown himself into 
the well, and was drowned; the third, in a fit of 
spleen, hung himself on one of the pear trees in the 
orchard. Here I interrupted the list of misfortunes, 
by remarking, that to avoid such an accident L would 
‘¢' There is many a tree in 
the orchard besides that pear tree,” said the sailor, 
with a significant air. But your fourth proprietor, 
I demanded, what became of him? ** He was found 
dead in the road, his body pierced with a ball! Your 
honour sees that I was right in saying that this house 
is a house of evil; if it was mine [ would sell it be- 
fore night.” ‘*And who would buy it?” I asked. 
I was persuaded that the knave came to disgust me 
with my house, and to appropriate it to himself; 
perhaps he was sent by the tailor himself, who re- 

ented of the sale. If I had not really been angry, 
I would have laughed in the face of the rascal to 
punish his insolence. ‘* Who would buy it?” I 
asked once more. ‘‘ Certainly not I,” answered the 
sailor, ‘‘ your honour may believe me upon my 
word.” With these words, he continued his way 
to Granville, at the moment when Madelene came 
to call me to dinner. AsI seated myself at the table 
a Ogn of the police entered, the poor girl grew 

ale, and I was not quite at my ease myself, although 

could not divine how in my solitude [ had attracted 
the attention of the authorities of Granville. ‘The 
officer did not consider it necessary to enlighten me 
inthe least. Without looking at the girl he ordered 
me to follow him, signifying that he had the means 
of procuring obedience in case 1 made any resis- 
tance: it only remained for me to obey. 

To judge from the rudeness of the subaltern, I had 
nothing very agreeable to expect from his superiors. 
But the prefect, a very tall personage, with decided 
but not unpleasant features, recvived me with much 

oliteness. He apologized for the inconvenience he 

ad caused me; he acted from motives which he 
could not communicate at present; but I had nothing 
‘to fear. ‘* You are a German, I believe?” ‘* Yes.” 
‘*And probably you have served in the army?” 
“No.” ‘In the marine then?” ‘* No; Lam occupied 
in literature.” A hem! of discontent followed this 
answer. My inquisitor was visibly embarrassed, 
and seemed undecided on the course he was to take. 
At last he asked me: ‘* Have you any courage?” 

There was so much ambiguity and oddity in this 
question, I did not know whether to laugh or to be 
angry. ‘*To ask a manif he has courage,” I re- 
plied, * is somewhat like asking a woman if she has 
modesty. Whatanswer do you wish me to make to 
that question?” The prefect smiled, and said to me, 
Enough, let us continue.” I was all attention. 
** Your life is in danger this night. You are aston- 
ished. Nevertheless, it is true. Are you in the 
habit of having arms in your room—pistols, for in- 
stance?” **Assuredly. I never retire, especially in 
travelling, without having a pair of pistols by me.” 
** Whatever you hear or see you must make no use 
of them this time.” *‘ How!” cried I, ‘* not defend 
myself if [ see a rogue in my chamber who attempts 
to seize me by the throat?” ‘* No,” coldiy replied 
the prefect, ** you must neither speak, nor move, nor 
pay any attention to what you see. Have you enough 

rmness? Tell me fra:kly. I hope 1 have before 
me a man of courage.” I bowed; what else could I 

do? **So weareagreed?” continued the prefect, “you 
may repose upon my reliance, and you will promise 
me that you will remain perfectly passive, whatever 
may happen?” * Yes, although, in an affair which 
so closely concerns myself, I would have preferred 
to play the principal part.” ** Tam persuaded that 
some hours hence you will see things differently. 
Atall events, [have your word that you will not 
stir?” **Certainly.” much obliged to you 
for your confidence. One word more:—you will 
promise me to say nothing of what has passed be- 
tween us. If your servant is curious”—*“I will be 
silent on the subject,” I interrupted, ‘although I 
have no reason to doubt of her fidelity.” ** Nor I 
either. But she may speak, and possibly derange 
our plan.” 

I was discharged, and returned home. I did not 
know what to think of my first interview with the 
French officer. ‘There was so much mystery in all 
the affair that I would have laughed, if I had not had 
a very serious part to perform. 

Night came, I would not render justice to myself 
to say I felt fear, but some inquietude and a certain 
impression. [remained as long as p»ssible at the 
table, to the visible discontent of Madelene, who did 


of mind difficult to describe. My first care was na- 
turally to fasten the door and the windows, The 
promise I had made did not hinder me from the 
measures providing for my defence; | examined my 
pistols, the charge was already drawn and my pow- | 
der horn empty. The wretches had already been 
in the house, they had disarmed betore attacking me. 
For the first time I felt the suspicion that Madelene, 
honest as she seemed, anign be in the plot against | 
my life. What could do? I was alone, disarmed— 
the assassins were there, I could not then make my 
escape. If [let the wretches perceive that they were 
discovered, it would only accelerate my ruin; on the 
other hand, by waiting the assistance of the prefect, 
there yet remained some hope of being saved. 

As I commenced, unseasonably enough without 
doubt, to inspect my room, | heard a whispering, 
but so low that none but he who knows the presence 
of danger, could have perceived it. ‘he sound was 
under the bed. Having no arms, my first thought 
was to fly; but after a moment of reflection, (and in 
such a position moments are hours,) | was persuaded 
that to leave the room would be the surest way to 
the assassins, whose plan evidently was to wait until 
I was asleep. 1 made my arrangements in conse- 
quence, and with a firmness which ustonishes me 
even now. 

I hoped that the police would come to my protec- 
tion, and that at least while L remained awake I was 
not in immediate danger. At last 1 went to bed; I 
took a book and left the lamp burning on the table 
near me. ‘To show my enemies that | was awake, | 
read aloud; but I confess I remember little of what 
I[read. In such moments, we count the time by 
seconds, and we feel more in the interval of one pul- 
sation, than in any minute during an entire day. 
Half an hour passed, and yet no movement on the 
part of the police. 1 cursed the pretect in the bot- 
tom of my heart, for I could not hope the assassins 
would delay much longer. 


I feared to cease reading, although I would have 
given every thing to hear the whispering which com- 
menced again, and as low as before; but with more 
vivacity and marks of impatience. I coald not doubt 
that the catastrophe had arrived; this was I confess 
a cruel moment. It would have been more support- 
able if I had been armed; the conviction of possess- 
ing means of defence keeps the blood in circulation; 
but the idea of being shut up at night with a band of 
assassins, is terrible. ‘The whispers became more 
distinct and frequent. It had been impossible for 
me to continue to read, even if I had known that 
death was to follow the same instant. The book fell 
from my hands. I listened, holding my book so as 
not to lose a syllabie, until my ears, fatigued by the 
effort, began to tingle. 1 heard some person cock 
a pistol. ‘The moment was come. Suddenly, and 
to my great surprise, the door was raised from its 
hinges. At the same instant, either by a current of 
air from the door, or my own movements, or chance, 
the curtain of my bed, which I had raised to read, 
fell, and I could only see the shadows of two per- 
sons. As my eyes were fixed on the two figures, 
the light which one of them held, raised as if he was 
examining the room, allowed me to see them more 
distinetly. Lobserved that one held arms, and both 
passed before my bed. There wasa pause. I thought 
from the movement of the hand of him that held the 
poignard or knife, that he made a sign to those un- 
der the bed, at all events I felt that they moved. I 
heard a slight noise, and turning my eyes to the 
right, I saw through my curtains the shadows of six 
men, who had come one after. the other from under 
the bed. From the natural instinct of defence I 
would have thrown myself in the midst of them to 
defend my life, but betore 1 had time to stir, the sha- 
dows had passed round my bed with the rapidity of 
lightning; there was a shrill ery, and when | opened 
my curtains, I saw. Madelene and the tailor in the 
hands of the police. Ll soon learned that the sudden 
death of my four predecessors, and the circumstance 
of the lease of the house for life, had for a long time 
awakened suspicions. The prefect thought, which 
was afterwards confirmed by the avowal of Made- 
lene, that the tailor sought to induce people by the 
smallness of the price, and having received the funds, 
he despatched them as soon as possible. However 
strong these suspicions were, there was no proof: 
but a little girl having heard the plot formed against 
me, the authorities had been informed of it, and it 
had been resolved, to avoid all uncertainty, to take 
the criminals in the fact. The prefect had profitted 
by the absence of Madclene in the afternoon to hide 
his men in my chamber, and the assassins had been 
seized at the moment when they were to commit 
the crime. 
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MR. GALT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Southennan. By John Galt, Esq. 3 vols. London: 
Colburn and Bently, 1830. ( Unpublished.) 


The period of Scottish history selected by the 
novelist is the early part of the reign of the ever in- 
teresting and the unfortunate Mary; and Mr. Galt 
has judiciously confined himself to the illustration of 
that time of her life in which the young queen was 
an object of admiration for her beauty as well as for 
accomplishments and graces, such as Scotland had 
never seen perhaps wes her day; and of intense 
interest, if not of hope, to her subjects, from the 
many good qualities which she in all things exhibit- 
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family in the west lowland country, namely, Ren- 
frewshire, and the novel opens with the quaint and 
prudent preparations of the laird’s mother and domes- 
ties for his departure on his journey to Edinburgh, 
where the nobles and gentry of the nation were at 
this time mustering to welcome their young queen to 
the bleak shores of Scotland. An agreeable, yet 
condensed picture is drawn of certain domestic 
scenes in Southennan’s family before his departure, 
the adventures which himself and followers meet 
with on their journey, which serve to open the plot 
of the novel, and of the circumstances attending the 
arrival of Mary in her Kingdom of Scotland, as well 
as her reception in Edinburgh, by. the worthy magis- 
trates of her ancient metropolis; who, no doubt, 
greatly exerted themselves to show their ardent loy- 
alty; and before all was done, were obliged, honest 
men, being exceedingly ‘‘fortoughten and exhoust”’ 
on the occasion, to repair to the house of one Lucky 
Bickers, **a reputable widow woman, a vintner, for- 
nent the Luckenbooths,” for **some moderate re- 
freshment.” ‘There, in the house of this Marion 
Bickers, the change-keeper, according to Mr. Galt, 
were these excellent men, ‘‘conjunctly and severally, 
pleasantly solaced with kippered sammon, rizzard 
haddies, partins, and other shell-fishes, together with 
a certain part and portion of ane chappin stoup of the 
French liquor (eau de vie, we suppose, ) and fifteen 
stoups of sack wine, being ane stoup tor ik man, and 
ane dooble stoup for the provost;” which comforta- 
ble solacement these exhaust civic gentlemen patrio- 
tically resolved to ‘‘ authorize and empour the trea- 
surer to pay and defray the cost and charge thereof, 
and to put the samen into the count of the cost of re- 
ceiving the Queen’s Majesty.”” ‘There could be no- 
thing more reasonable certainly than this prudent 
proceeding, the bare reading about which gives us a 
watering at the mouth; but the charging of these 
items to the count of the Queen’s Majesty, these latter 
was doubtless only done in the barbarous timesalluded 
to, and could not take place in these enlightened days. 
At all events, we don’t know why Mr. Galt should 
rake up these old stories, and throw them in our 
teeth now; nor are we at all obliged to him for telling 
us, in the person ofa sly loon, named Hughoe, South- 
ennan’s servant lad, ** that Edinbro’ folk are extraor- 
dinar wise, considering their ignorance. ” 

But, leaving city personalities, in which we per- 
haps have a right to feel a little sore, we proceed with 
our task. Southennan, on his arrival in ofr metro- 
polis, becomes partly involved in the intrigues of the 
two great religious factions by which the country 
was at this time harassed, and the domestic peace and 
public councils of the Queen were much distracted. 
Before we proceed further with our analysis and re- 
view, we present our readers with the following 
brief but well-drawn scene of Mary’s first interview 
with the grave clergy of the reformed party:— 

‘The day we have already described was sunny 
and inspiring. ‘The spirit of universal gaiety per- 
vaded every heart. ‘The city rung with cheerfulness, 
music, and preparation. Every countenance was 
lighted up, and even the solitary royal Mary partook 
ot the gladness around her, and the joy that her own 
presence awakened, 

‘*Atthe moment when the Count Dufroy came 
from the apartment of Adelaide, her Majesty was 
passing through the gallery, attended by her ladies, 
to receive some of the reformed clergy, who, in dis- 
regard of the established etiquette of the court, had 
obtruded themselves at that early hour ipon her at- 
tention, and had requested an audience, with more 
pertinacity than exactly befitted their business, or the 
respect due to their young Queen. Mary, on seeing 
Dutroy, gaily invited him to come with her, and 
laughingly remarked to him how soon she had been 
summoned to recant her errors. 

*« «Mary Livingstone here,’ said she, pointing to 
one of her ladies, ‘saw them come into the court, and 
she has described them to me as grim earles, whose 
visages are so knotted with godly displeasure, that 
no blandishment, she is sure, can untie them with a 
smile; but we shall be gracious, and see what influ- 
ence we may possess when we would subdue or tame;’ 
aud with these words she presented her hands to the 
count, who led her into the apartment of state, where 
the reformed ministers awaited her presence. 

** On her entrance, these venerable men regarded 
her for a moment with predetermined severity of as- 
pect, but she approached them with an air of such 
filial deference, that they were suddenly discomposed 
and looked confusedly at one another. In the same 
moment she cast her eyes towards the Lady Mary 
Livingstone and the Count Dufroy, with a side look 
of conscious triumph. 

‘¢ She happened to wear at her girdle a rosary and 
cross of gold. This soon attracted the attention of 
the reverend divines, and Dr. Glossar, who was of 
the party, stepping forward, took hold of it, and said, 
‘What is the use of this bauble?’ 

‘¢ Mary smiled, and withdrawing it from his hand, 
said, ‘It is a remembrance. It reminds me that 
meekness and humility are the weapons with which 
I can best hope to resist the rudeness of this world.’ 

‘¢ Dr. Glossar was rebuked and retired. 

Mary then addressedyherself to another of the 
party, an old gray-haired, venerable-looking man, 
with a pale and thoughtful countenance, which indi- 
cated a mild and gentle disposition. 

‘© «But that I see you here,’ said she, ‘and with 
these worthy men, I should have thought, father, you 
were too old to be of the new faith!” 

‘* The divines looked a little sullenly at one ano- 
ther; but Mr. Allison, the old man, pleased to have 


ed. Southennan is a Scotch gentleman of good 


| been so distinguished, replied with great courtesy, 


but with firmness, ‘ that Heaven’s grace never cam» 
too late, when it came at all.’ 

** ¢ Alas!’ said the Queen, with one of her most fas. 
cinating smiles, * how changed I must become, ifage 
be merit, betore L can hope to share the grace thy 
has fallen on you.’ 

«Say not so,’ replied Mr. Allison, ‘grace cannoy 
but be soon mingled with such graciousness, l 
would have been too much had your highness beep, 
so early adorned with heaven’s holiness, as wel] as 
withesuch temporal beauty !” 

** Mary appeared delighted with his adulation, anj 
presented her hand, which the old man, bending hi; 
knee respecttully, kissed. 

** « Brother Allison,’ cried Dr. Glossar, ‘ we cans 
not here for purposes so idolatrous!’ and, turning t 
the Queen, whose countenance had changed at jj 
austerity, he said, *‘ Madam, we have come hither y 
tender unto your Highness our willing service 
unbind the erroy wherein you have been swaddle; 
from the womb.’ 

** Mary looked at the Count, as if toask him wha; 
answer to make, or to request his assistance to put 
an end to the audience; but she saw that he was burp. 
ing with indignation, and that her ladies were pale 
and alarmed. She felt, however, that the mome; 
was critical. She was aware that the austere pe. 
sonages before her were men with whom the spirit 
of the times was proud and influential. Upon the p. 
port of their reception, much, she knew, depended, 
and, accordingly with that dignity and presence 9 
mind which she ever evinced on the most trying 
oceasions, she thanked Dr. Glossar for the char. 
of their intentions towardsher. She assured 
her desire to deserve the good opinion of all just ay 
wise men; and that she trusted, with God’s blessine 
so to deport herself as to merit a continuance of th 
love and Joyalty of which their zeal was so remark. 
able a testimony; and presenting her hand to the doe. 
tor, he coudescended to bow over it with more de. 
ference than might have been expected from the se- 
verity of his address. She then, with her wonted 
affability, withdrew; but, instead of presenting her 
hand to the Count, to lead her away, she leant upy 
his arm, and he felt that she was fluttered and dis 
turbed. She, however, concealed her emotion unt! 
they were returned into the gallery, when with, 
slight hysterical exclamation, she burst into a mo 
mentary fit of tears, and said—*I hope we are net 
to have too much of this. 1 was told what I had | 
expect, but it is more racy than the deseriptio 
Cannot these good men be admonished that queen 
expect courtesy, and that ladies look for fair speeches 

‘** The Count expressed himself with so much % 
hemence against the rudeness of the divines, the 
Mary was obliged to repress his fervour. 

_ *'Pruly,’ said she, turning to Lady Mary Liv. 
ingstone, ‘thy account was none too rough; they ar 
grim carles, but that old man had in him something 
of the leaven of more courtly breeding: he was bor 
before rudeness was esteemed a grace of virtue 
What think vou, Count, of that gaunt dominic? H. 
is a fellow of excellent impudence; but it were ne 


wise to tell the world what we think of him.’ ‘ 
‘The Count at the moment recollected that ii 


was the same person who had supplanted himselfy 
the affections of the Lady Margaret Douglas, av 
emboldened by what the Queen in her vexation hy 
expressed, spoke of him in derision and unmeasure 
contumely, 

** Mary, however, suddenly interrupted him. 

Hush, my Lord!’ said she; ‘1 thought you: 
more discreet courtier than to think aloud in a pi 
lace.’ ” 

** The two great public events, with the progress J 
towards which the action of this story is involved, 
are, first, the execution of the unfortunate Cheyalic 
de Chatelard, one of the Queen’s favourite attent 
ants, for having, under the influence of that infatu- 
ed passion for his royal mistress, as well as giviy 
way to the cralty suggestion of David Rizzio, backel 
by his own vanity and ambition, treasonably conces: 
ed himself in her bed-chamber; and, second, the 
sassination of Rizzio himself, after the inclusi 
event of Mary’s ill-sorted union with Darnley, «0 
with whicl,,and the marriage of Southennan, the 
closes. ‘There is an excellently drawn character |! 
the old Earl of Morton, who is a genuine Scotch 
bleman of the old and crafty species, full of paw 
humour, but abounding in all the worst qualities” 
acourtier. His view of the affair of Chatelard’s 
ing found in the Queen’s bed-chamber, and his 
vice to the council, and the conversation with Rizz 
regarding the choice of a husband for Mary, is int: 
genuine style of Scotch rough humour, and shows t! 
talents of the author to much advantage.” 

Weel, Dauvit!’ said-the Earl of Morton! 
Rizzio, after some general prelude touching the m* 
ter, ‘what think ye will be the upshot of ‘his st 
mash? ‘The Frenchman, puir child! I doot, isp 
redemption; for I hae been discoursing with 
bardy scoot, the Leddy Mall Livingstone; and if ch 
would hae gi’en me the minimumest inkling that! 
Queen’s Mzjesty had been either by hook or cv 
ped to the fallow’s derning himself aneath the )% 

would hae stood up for him in the face and teet! 
the boldest at the council board; for it’s awfu’' 
think o’ putting a spirity lad’s head in a tow for {@” 
ing in love wi’ a bonny young wanton widow!’ 

<That’s said like yourself, my Lord,’ rep!!" 
Rizzio. ‘Not one of all the couneil have arg” 
conception of the ease.’ 

‘Poggies!? exclaimed Morton: ‘where 
getit? There’s no’ ane amang them, Dauvit, \™ 
has as meikle draft blood in his tail as a sybow, © 
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ering height, where he had anticipated so much pro- 


ism. The editor of the Gazette isa ‘** hanger on” of 


fessional dignity and fame, to the lowly occupation | aristocracy, and feels it his duty, in this character, 


of a manual drudge, was not to be endured. His, 
patrimony was too limited to furnish even a tolerable 

establishment for life, and no extensive mercantile | 
speculations had yet built up any counting houses in 

the village, in which he might hazard his small capi- 

tal on his own account, or obtain a salary competent 

to his support. What was to be done? To write 

poetry and novels was, at best, a precarious mode of 
acquiring board and lodging, even in large cities; but 

in a country town, poets and novelists by profession, 

however brilliant their productions, would find slen- 

der fare and little fame. Days, weeks, and months 

were lengthened into years and years, and still Oli- 

ver was established in no permanent profession, and 

knew not when or where he was to find one worth 

the practice. But his active, ambitious spirit—for 
such he was said to have—was believed by the vil- 

lagers not to be idle during all this protracted period 

of anxious doubting. Often and often was he ob- 

served by the wondering neighbours, wandering, in 

solitude and deep abstraction, along the bank of the 

river, and through the pleasant groves near the vil- 

lage, or seated by himself at the foot of a shady tree 

that overhung some tiny rivulet, eyeing, with stead- 

fast look, the rippling waters, and always appearing 

absorbed in conversation with his busy thoughts. 

‘¢ And now his look was most demurely sad, 

And now be laughed aloud, yet none knew why; 

The neighbours stared and sighed, yet blessed the lad. 
Some deemed him wond’rous wise, and some believed him 

mad.”” 

The weekly newspaper, which had recently been 
established in the village, become more and more 
interesting, from the communications of some great 
unknown correspondent. Political essays, and es- 
says on internal improvement were presented for the 
perusal of the village quidaunes, who were warmly 
interested in the popular topies of the time. Poetry, 
of every measure, ran, leaped, and limped through 
all the beauteous and sublime scenes of rock and cave, 
brook and dell, for miles around, and was addressed, 
under or over the most romantic names, to all the 
charming girls of the village and vicinage, who either 
read or spelled it, or heard it talked of, and declared 
it to be the most delightful and sentimental that 
could be imagined. The knowing ones among the 
newspaper literati were not sparing of their hints 
and conjectures, as to the identity of the writer, and 
could easily detect his style, under whatever disguise 
he assumed. 

The circle—or rather the point of Oliver’s male 
acquaintance was formed, almost entirely, by his 
quondam tutor, with whom he was frequently seen 
strolling in his favourite rural haunts, or, in the sea- 
son of winter, seated by the stove in the little school 
house, intently engaged, with his learned companion 
in conversation. It was a rare sight to find him at 
any of the tea drinkings or romping parties, which 
were contrived by the village maidens; and when he 
did join in such unprofitable revels, he was remark- 
ed to be particularly attentive to Miss Rosamond 
Angelina Wiggins, the only daughter of Abraham 
Wiggins, Esquire, the justice of peace—or more 
properly, the fomenter of war—of the village. The 
young lady was much admired by all pretenders to 
taste and gentility among her acquaintance, for her 
literary habits and sentimental disposition, although 
the less refined and lettered class curled their lips, 
and called her affected and dictionary wise. There 

was thought to be moral similarity in the mental 
character of Oliver and that of Miss Rosamond, to 
which was attributed the sympathy that evidently 
subsisted between them, and the attachment that they 
felt for each other. The elderly matrons, who at- 
tentively observed their increasing intimacy, pre- 
dicted the celebration of a wedding at the Squire’s, 
before many months should pass away. ‘The inte- 
resting daughter of this learned Shallow was often 
the object and the subject of Oliver’s inspired poeti- 
cal effusions. The forest flowers of the spring, the 
purling streams, and all the warblers of the grove 
were mingled in sweet confusion through the most 
uamelodious rhapsodies, fashioned into stanza, ode, 


aod roundelay. 
[To be continued. ] 


The editor of the National Gazette has loudly de- 


to abuse all who are not willing to bow down to the 

idol of his worship. 
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Satrurpay, Aucust 28, 1830. 


A Goopv Wirt.—We have a letter from a corre- 
spondent whoasks us for our opinion as to the requi- 
sites of a good wife. ‘This is a delicate question, 
coming, as we should judge by the hand writing, 
from a female pen,—yet we will endeavour to re- 
solve it. A good wife is one who regulates her dis- 
position according to the fortunes of her husband— 
who, when he is depressed in spirits, exercises all 
those peculiar properties for which women are dis- 
tinguished, in endeavouring to lighten the burden of 
his melancholy, and prove to him that whatever may 
go wrong in the out-door world, in her he may al- 
ways expect sympathy and support. A good wife 
is one who, at all times and upon all occasions, is 
willing to share the destiny of her husband, pro- 
vided that husband has not forfeited every claim to 
her respect and affections by the brutality or unman- 
liness of his conduct. She must bend over him, in 
patient attention, in his hour of sickness—wipe the 
feverish drops from his brow, and smooth the pillow 
of his anguished moments. She must repel the most 
remote approaches to a libel of his character, watch 
carefully over his worldly goods, and preserve from 
waste and spendthrift expenditure all that he hoards 
up with patience and toil. She must, as far as in 
her lies, meet him with kind feelings and out- 
stretched arms when he returnsfrom his daily voca- 
tion—be equally guarded of her person as if the sa- 
cred knot had not been tied—treat with becoming 
reserve the insidious familiarity of the licentious and 
the depraved—and ever act, in the company of others, 
with all the fondness of a wife, but with the dignity 
of a high-souled woman. ‘The preservation of her 
husband’s affections must be a matter of paramount 
importance to the enlargement of his fortune. She 
must study his disposition, and never irritate its 
irritable parts—she must love her children, and teach 
them so to conduct themselves as to shed honour 
on their father’s name. She must walk in sucha 
way before the world that calumny may never reach 
her, and suspicion never be excited against her, for 
in the preservation of an unsullied name, she not 
only contributes to the happiness, but to the honour 
of her husband. If her disposition is naturally vio- 
lent, its violence should all be turned into the chan- 
nel of affection, and, above all things, she should 
never give way to the influence of momentary anger, 
nor be warped in her opinion, as to the fidelity and 
honour of her husband, by the representations of 
another. ‘These are what we should deem some of the 
qualifications of a good wife. If our correspondent 
thinks she is possessed of them all, and will give us 
what she considers the requisites of a husband, we 
shall say something upon this subject hereafter. 


Some of the partisan newspapers have charged 
those who advocate a general system of education, 
and other topics embraced in the creed of the work- 
ing men, of political design. It is rather strange, 
if a man may not express his opinion upon a popular 
question of great importance, without subjecting 
himself to an imputation so scandalous, and we be- 
lieve, in most cases, so false. 


A correspondent of the Alexandria Gazette fur- 
nishes a description of a jaunt from New York to 
Philadelphia. Similar accounts—that is, letters de- 
scribing the habits of a people, and the principal 
characteristics of a city, a knowledge of which has 
been acquired ina few days—are becoming preva- 
lent in the newspapers of the day. It is ridiculous 
to suppose a man can form any proper estimate of 
the habits of a certain community, from a sojourn of 
a few days among them; and the propensity which 
our editors generally have in giving publicity to the 
lucubrations of every trifling correspondent, will, in 
the end, be attended with pernicious consequences. 
Every thing like flash, exaggeration, or striving for 
effect, should be discountenanced in this country. It 
reminds us of the accident makers of London and 


nounced a system Of universal education as agrarian- 


other principal cities in Europe, and is the first step 


to a similar course on the part of American publish- 
ers. We are a republican people, proverbial for 
simplicity of manners and habits, and formerly for 
honesty of statements. Let us not, therefore, lose 
this character by an indulgenee in the flashy tricks 
which are so frequently resorted to in the British 
metropolis, for the sake of getting up false and mo- 
mentary excitements, and then profiting by them in 
a pecuniary point of view. 

We quote the following, among other opinions 

expressed by the correspondent of the Gazette:— 

‘‘There is a great difference in the aetual and ap- 

parent condition of New York and Philadelphia. 
The people in the latter place have more stability, 
caution, and perseverance—in the former there is 
enterprise, excitement, and hurry. Both cities, 
however, are eminently prosperous. 

‘** You hear and see much concerning the new 
arty which has sprung up in the city and state of 
ew York, called the working men’s party; or, more 

commonly, the workies. It is, undoubtedly, power- 


fal, and will be wielded to effect in the approaching 
political contests.” 


A public meeting of the Working Men of New 
York took place at the Military Hall in that city, on 
the evening of Tuesday last. The object of the 
meeting was to elect eleven men from those nomi- 
nated in the fourteen wards, who are to nominate 
candidates for the offices of Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor. Wutttam LEAveENs was called to the 
chair, and the ten persons were duly elected from 
the various wards. An address was adopted on the 
occasion, which we regret we have not room to 
quote at length. It embraces all the views of the 
working classes of the community in dispassionate 
language, and with sound reasons as to the why and 
wherefore their policy has been adopted. The fol- 
lowing are given in this address as the chief objects 
for which the Working Men contend: 


Education.—The adoption of a general system of 
instruction, at the expense of the state, which shall 
afford to children, however rich or poor, equal means 
to obtain useful learning. To effect this, it is be- 
lieved that a system of direct taxation will not be 
necessary, as the surplus revenue of the State and 
United States governments will, in a very few years, 
afford ample means—but even if it were necessar 
to resort to direct taxation to accomplish this all- 
important object, and the amount paid by the wealthy 
should be far greater than that paid by our less eligi- 
bly situated fellow citizens, an equivalent to them 
would be found in the increased ability and useful- 
ness of the educated citizen to serve and to promote 
the best interests of the State; in the increased per- 
manency of our Republican Institutions—and in the 
superior protection of liberty, person and property. 

The Abolishment of Imprisonment for vbt By 
accomplishing this great fundamental principle of 
our party, we shall promote the dignity of the citi- 


| zen—the cause of public and private credit—of mo- 


rality and virtue, and uphold this noble though ne- 
glected feature of the U. States Constitution. 

The Prevention of new Chartered Monopolies and 
the gradual extinguishment of those now in exist- 
ence. Next to the want of education, the existence 
of chartered monopolies are the most dangerous to 
the people. 

he Simplification of our Laws.—As they now 
exist, they are the work of interested men of the pro- 
fession, and our general and individual experience 
has too clearly established the fact that they amount 
very nearly to a total denial of justice to the labori- 
ous and producing classes. ° 

Relief from the Militia System.—The inequality, 
injustice, and utter inutility of this system, and the ! 
necessity of reform, is so apparent that it will become 
one of the earliest measures to be accomplished on 
the advent of our party. 


‘© The Deformed, or Woman’s Trial,” is the title 
of a drama by Richard Penn Smith, which has just 
issued from the press of this city. Mr. Smith is well 
and favourably known to the public as a gentleman 
of handsome literary attainments. His dramatic 
writings have been more successful than those of 
most American writers, and if we judge from this 
specimen are every way deserving. The moment we 
find room we shall print an act of the Deformed on 
our first page. 


HOMER’S HYMNS. 

We have been politely favoured with a manu- 
seript volume of Homer’s Hymns, translated from 
the Greek into English verse by C. C. Conwell, M. 
D. of this city. Appended to these Hymns is a 
Life of the illustrious Grecjan Aormos, which we 
have perused with high satisfaction. The Hymns 
themselves are imbued with that lofty spirit of po- 


etry for which all the works of their eminent author | ha 


are distinguished, and we cannot pay the gifted and 


accomplished young gentleman who has done them 
into English verse a higher compliment, than to 

he has faithfully preserved the spirit and beauty of 
the original composition in his translation, We 
trust we shall be able to give this production a more 
deserving and analytical notice on its publication, 
and in the meantime quote the following opening 
passage, as a specimen of the entire work: 

HYMN I. 
THE PRESENTATION OF APOLLO. 


God of the silver shaft, thy form shall long, 

O Phebus, sparkle in my soul and song; 

That form which when thy steps of glory move 
Along the azure battlements of Jove, 

With awful terror strikes each breast sublime, 
And spreads a panic thro’ the starry clime. 
Whene’er thy beaming bow salutes their eyes, 
ys from their seats the Gods respectful rise, 
All but Latona, she remains alone 

With thund’ring Jove upon a golden throne; 
And when her progeny has slack’d the chord, 
And each bright arrow in his quiver stor’d, 
She with her radiant hands in action mild 
Takes from the graceful shoulders of her child 
The Delphic bow, suspending it within 

His father’s halls upon a golden pin, 

Then to a regal tripod near her own 

She Ieads, with conscious pride, her stately son. 
For him the Thunderer bids the goblet glow, 
Wines blush in gold, and ruby nectar flow, 
Gives him the cup, a boon but rarely giv’n, 
And shows him proudly to the hosts of heav’n. 
The rite achieved, each God resumes his throne, 
And bright Latona glories in her son. 

For from thy womb did pure Diana spring, 
Queen of the chase and Pythias the king; 

She in are hallow’d clime was born, 

He on the Delian hills beheld the morn 
Beneath a palm, that near the Cynthian glade 
Of gay Inopus shed its cooling shade. 

Qh?! radiant God! how shall my soul aspire 
To bid me | anthems thrill an earthly lyre; 
How shall I dare the votive song to raise, 
Since far thy merits soar above my praise! 


There is tolerance in criticism as well as in mo- 
rals. We were among those who discovered mo- 
rality in the general tone of the last novel from But- 
wer—Paul Clifford. For this, one or two of the 
*¢ inexorables” took us to task as being too liberal in 
our tone, charging us, somewhat ridiculously it is 
true, with expressing favourable opinions towards 
productions of a stamp not strictly moral. The 
charge for the moment alarmed us. Cautious as we 
are, and as newspaper Editors should be, to keep 
within the pale of every thing calculated to sup- 
press the licentiousness of society, we felt a momen- 
tary pang that we had even in the remotest degree 
praised a production that ought not to be submitted 
to the perusal of the most fastidious female. But 
still we had seen specimens of public hypocrisy on 
the part of journalists before, and we thought that 
the broadness of the censure licensed such an opi- 
nion with regard to the denunciation of Paul Clif- 
ford. The work was reperused with care and at- 
tention, and that reperusal served to satisfy us that 
our first impressions were correct. As such they 
were reiterated then; and passages of the work were 
quoted in proof. These were irrefutable as to the 
design of the author; and in support of our opinions, 
especially as they have been so violently impeached, 
we are glad to quote all intelligent authority. The 
following observationsare from the New York Morn- 
ing Herald, a Journal conducted with ability equal 
to that exhibited in any other daily print of our sis- 
ter city: 

*¢ It is nota little surprising that there should ex- 
ist with regard to the last work of the author of Pel- 
ham, an entire difference of opinion; and that the 
controversy should turn upon the morality of the 
book alone. We have read with attention the work 
in question, and really cannot put our finger on 
the page, which, if rightly understood, could injure 
the morals of the community. ‘That an interest is 
thrown around the movements of the generous high- 
wayman, we will allow; but that interest is insepa- 
rable from the adventurous life he leads. But it is 
not a necessary consequence, that we sympathize 
with him in all his views, or that we wish success to 
his depredations. As to the allusions made to the 
king and his ministers, we really see no offence in 
them. But we view Paul Clifford in a more in- 

ortant light—as a keen satire upon the many abuses 
in which the law and police of Great Britain have 
grown gray—we look upon this work as having bold- 
ly spoken the truth, and thus far effected good, if 
rom truth improvement can emanate iu a society 
constituted like that of England. We consider the 
character of Tomlinson, with all his argumentative 
sophistries, as one of the best hits of the kind we 
ve ever seen. He is a perfect redutio ad absut 


dum of those talking patriots, who live upon the pe- 
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’s money, and are thus well paid for being disin- 
ad and didactic. On all hands it is admitted, 
that the dialect and manners of the classes which the 
author designed to describe, are drawn with — 

issarcasms are of the most caustic kind, and di- 
rected at evils which actually exist, and which should 
peremoved. Why then, is so much squeamishness 
gfeeted with regard to Paul Clifford, unless it be to 
establish as a rule, that sickly sentimentality and the 
every day distresses of loving pairs, shall form the 
most substantial portion of all our popular novels? 
if people will not read honest truth and just sarcasm 
in works of other descriptions—if history has lost its 
charm, and even philosophy must call in the aid of 
fctitious narrative—let truth and satire find refuge 
in fiction.” 


The editorial fraternity should be grateful to the 
githor of Paul Clifford for the numerous paragraphs 
hat production has elicited in the way of getting 
trough their daily quantum of subject matter. We 
have scarcel. taken up a newspaper for the last 
fortnight but our eye has been attracted by some 
age criticism, either denouncing or lauding the 
morals of the gentleman robber and his philosophic 
companions. Now and then we find a column or 
tvo of cold and hypocritical anathemas, waged against 
those who express admiration for bold truth, even at 
the expense of a mawkish show of virtue, and occa- 
sionally we are struck with a paragraph of just cen- 
sure by some elder scribe of the press, whose sons and 
daughters are growing up around him in the pride 
of manliness or in the loveliness of beauty, and who 
having himself lost the enthusiasm of youth and the 
exuberant vigour of a young intellect, looks to his 
offspring as the objects of his future hopes, and de- 
nounces with the stubbornness of age every thing that 
comes not within the pale of his ‘rigid creed.” 


Again we have the wild praises of some scape-goat 
poetaster, not yet broken to the harness of editorial 
life, and who in his admiration for the ‘things of 
mind,” forgets the duty that he owes to himself and 
to the moral code of the country, and lashes, as 
Xerxes did the sea, all who choose to differ with him 
in opinion. 

Such are the three classes of critics at the head of 
the newspaper press of this country. In addition to 
these, we have a species of another description, 
the stipendiary of a publisher, who is in duty bound 
toapplaud all that he prints, and to condemn all that 
issues from the press of a rival. After these prelimi- 
nary remarks, we quote the following paragraphs 
from the New York American, one of the most in- 
telligent and independent newspapers in point of 
literary criticism that comes under our observation. 


Pavt Crirrorp,—It is amusing to see the variety 
of opinion that is expressed about this novel. One 
would almost suppose from the interest it has ex- 
cited, and the disputes about its moral tendency, 
that instead of being a mere work of fiction, written 
for amusement, it advanced some new theory of 
morals for the regulation of the world, and came 
like another Owen of Lanark to sap the present sys- 
tem of society. Its reception at the West, however, 
is rather more hospitable than that of the misguided 
Cosmopolite. There it is not only read with avidi- 
ty, but, judging from the newspapers, the story, the 
character, the style and the moral, are all indiseri- 
minately approved. ‘This may be aceounted for by 
** Paul Clifford’s” giving a picture of scenes and 
manners so wholly at variance with the life of a 
backwoodsman, that it has a charm of novelty for 
him which is wanting to the industrious city reader 
of police reports. Dut we rather attribute it to the 
acute and racy humour, the whimsical characters and 
stirring incidents of this masterly delineation of va- 
gabond life, being better suited to the masculine 
tastes of our western brethren than the modern fop- 
pery of Pelham or the antiquated courtliness of De- 
vereux. 

As regards the work itself, we have no idea of en- 
tering upon a minute criticism of it, now that it has 
passed from the parlour to the book shelf. But we 
must say for its moral tendeney, that we doubt very 
much whether, at this day, it is likely to make a 
single **long Ned,” or ** Augustus Tomlinson,” out 
ofits readers. It is not the exploits of a bold and 
dashing highwayman, or the feats of an arch and in- 
genious thief, that in the present state of society, are 
4 source of mischief to readers of works of fiction; 
but the glowing pictures of illustrious profligacy, 
the witty colouring of fashionable absurdity, and the 
refined and captivating foppery of ‘* English high 
life.” It is these characteristics of the popular 
novels of the day that may make the young and the 
weak effeminate in their habits, factitious in their 
tastes, and loose in their principles. 


Acs or RaxME.”—We have received from 
Charleston, S. C. a small pamphlet in verse with 
copious notes, which purports to be a satire on the 


of a satirist is a responsible one when the task is ac- 
complished with force, tact and spirit, but it is a de- 
grading one when he who attempts its personation 
possesses neither knowledge of the literature and 
literati of the present or the past, nor any of the qua- 
lifications of a stern judge or a severe censor. Such 
is the case in reference to the author of the present 
production. The rhymes are horrible, and the sa- 
tire altogether personal and abusive, without possess- 
ing the least point. Among the names which are 
indiscriminately huddled into the doggerel of this 
production are, Pierpont, Halleck, M‘Henry, Ket- 
tell, Walsh, Leggett, Clarke, Sigourney, and se- 
veral who are not recognized by the intelligent 
reader as American poets. The produetion through- 
out is meagre and lukewarm, save when it degene- 
rates into low scurrility. The following opening 
stanzas are a specimen of the whole: 
‘When Southey’s read and Wordsworth understood, 
I can’t help putting in my claim to praise;’ 
So sung the ‘Bard! The irony holds good, 
Touching the Muse’s transatlantic lays; 
O Goddess! rarely won, though hourly wooed, 
Thy patrons in these democratic days, 


Who Barker read and Percival digest, 
Have turned thee to a by-word at the best. 


When Boston bankers are proclaimed ‘as bards, 
And Mayors and Aldermen presume to scribble; 
When Fame’s vast reservoir no bait discards, 
And ev’ry puny angler gets a nibble; 
When nought the rhyming torrent now retards, 
When Weal shall rave and still McHenry dribble, 
Shall I not sing, lest haply Walsh or Kettell 
Shall swear I lack the poet’s vein and mettle? 


What though Sparks snter, and Carey scorn my 
Muse, 


Preferring Leggett, Clarke or Sigourney; 
I still can put the lash to no bad use, 
And prove at least a ‘ lion’ in my way; 
Not all unknown, though critic clans abuse, 
They'll find I still can vindicate my lay; 
And though such themes have scandalized an age, 
Why pause, when bards like these are all the rage? 
° 


PeERiopicats.—The North American Review and 
the American Monthly Magazine have been before 
us for a week past, both New England periodicals 
and able of their order. Yet, what a contrast in 
mind do they present! The one all nerve, learning 
and strong criticism, the other mawkish sentiment, 
poetry and young genius half despoiled of its power 
by affectation. 

Fifteen years have wound into the past since the 
origin of the North American Review. From its first 
number to that which lies before us it has uniform- 
ly maintained a respectable rank among the Quar- 
terlies in the English language, and always prece- 
dence among the American journals of the same 
school. We have only leisure to-day to notice one 
of the articles in the present number—‘‘ The Tone 
of British Criticism.” We select this, because of 
its ability and the general interest which such a sub- 
ject must have in the eye of the American reader. 
We have frequently alluded to the propensity exhi- 
bited on the part of British critics and British writers 
genera!ly, to underrate not only the prospects of this 
republic, but to decry the abilities of those who have 
risen from the level of common men, and are recog- 
nised among the great lights of the age, not only at 
home but abroad,—in every land to which the bless- 
ings of civilization have extended, It is this pro- 
pensity and some of the proofs of its indulgence, 
which form the ground work of the reviewer’s arti- 
cle. He says,—*‘ itis, no doubt, natural enough, that 
a comparative view of the respective positions of 
the two countries should excite a good deal of jea- 
lousy in British minds; but we appeal to the sober 
sense and considerate judgment of our transatlantic 
brethren to say, whether it be right and proper to 
indulge this sentime:t, and exhibit it so plainly as 
they do in their language and actions. Is the petu- 
lent and feverish spirit, which they regularly show 
in regard to this subject, such a one as we should not 
really expect from a great and gallant nation, that 
still maintains, though in the wane of her fortunes, 
a lofty standing among the leading powers of the 
world? Is it not more like the petty spite ofa faded 
beauty, who would gladly, if she dared, tear out the 
eyes of a younger rival, because she feels their lus- 
tre superior to that of her own?” In continuation 
of this subject the reviewer has the following elo- 
quent passage:— 

The abuse, which they lavish upon us, although 


American poets of thé present day. The character 


| it may give us attimes some passing annoyanee, real- 


‘quent, and the arguments and faets given, sueh as 


ly does us very little injury, while the indulgence of 

e feelings, in which it has its origin, must be to 
them, unless the best ethical philosophers are at fault, 
a perpetual source of internal uneasiness and disquiet. 
On the other hand, if they could persuade themselves 
to take a different view of the subject, they might 
derive a satisfaction of the highest and most liberal 
kind from the very circumstances, which now chan 
the milk of human kindness, that should naturally 
flow in their bosoms for a kindred people, into 
wormwood and gall. Is there nothing, in fact, to 
approve, to admire, to rejoice at, to sympathize with, 
in the mighty developement of wealth and popu- 
lation, the creation, as it were, of a new human race, 
which is now going on upon our vast territory? And 
is it no just ground of pride and pleasure to an Eng- 
lishman that all these wonders are the work of Eng- 
lish hands, and were performed under the influence 
of English habits, feelings, and principles? Can the 
friend of learning in England find no joy in reflect- 
ing that the language he loves and cultivates, the 
language, which conveyed to his infant ear the 
soft accents of affection, to his young heart the tender 
avowals of passionate love, to his manly mind the sub- 
lime strains of parliamentary and pulpit eloquence, 
will be spoken in a future age by hundreds of mil- 
lions, inhabiting a distant foreign land, and will en- 
liven with its rich and noble music the now solitary 
regions of another quarter of the globe? Isit nothing, 
for example, to the enthusiastic admirer of Shak- 
speare, and every Englishman is or ought to be one, 
that the madness of Lear will hereafter rend the con- 
cave of athousand theatres from Maine to California; 
the sorrows of Juliet draw forth floods of sympathy 
from bright eyes in the valleys of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or on the banks of the river Columbia; and the 
mournful melody of the harp of Ariel move upon the 
bosom of the smooth Pacific ‘in notes by distance 
made more sweet’ than they ever could have been, 
even in the fancy of the poet, upon the shores of the 
‘still vexed Bermoothes?’ Here, too, Liberty has 
found a home anda throne, and Liberty is or was the 
pod of the idolatry of every true-born Englishman. 

it nothing to the countryman of Hampden, Sidney, 
and Russell, that the principles of ‘ the glorious con- 
stitution,’ for which they gave up their ‘ golden years’ 
to exile and prison, or their lives upon the block, are 
to flourish hereafter in all their beauty, purified and 
perfected, according to the illustrious Fox, by the 
experience of a thousand years, in four and twenty, 
in the sequel we know not how many more, indepen- 
dent states? Is it nothing to the friend of good 
government, social order, eng and humanity, that 
the problem of perpetual peace has at length been 
solved, and that these four and twenty states have 
bound themselves together by a mysterious but 
indissoluble tie of union which preserves to them 
at once the beneficial activity of independent sove- 
reignties and the untroubled harmony of a single 
community? Is it nothing to a Scotehman, a 
friend of Erskine, that the Tvial dy Jury is to 
spread its banner of protection over the head of 
the unfortunate, and perhaps innocent prisoner, 
that the potent sound of Habeas Corpus, like the 
sesame of the Arabian fable, is to burst the doors, 
which arbitrary power shall have closed, if such a 
case should ever og here, in regions which might 
and probably would, if they had not been settled by 
Englishmen, have been subjected to a ruthless Span- 
ish despotism? Finally, is it a matter of indifference 
to the Christian,—this is not, we are aware, an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, when addressed to the writers 
of the Edinburgh Review,—but is it, afterall, a mat- 
ter of indifference to the friend of pure and undefiled 
religion under any of its forms, that the beautiful 
feet of those that bring good tidings, that publish 
peace, that say unto Zion, Thy God reigneth, are 
already traversing in every direction the sandy shores 
of the Atlantic, the blue summits of the Alleghanies, 
and the green savannahs of the West, that they are 
climbing the precipices of the Rocky Ridge, and will 
soon reach the distant borders of the South Sea? Is 
all this world of wonders, this magnificent display of 
the full bloom and glory of civilization, bursting forth 
as it were instantaneously, from the depth of barba- 
rism, like a Lapland spring out of the icy bosom of 
winter, to be held as nothing, and worse than nothing, 
not because it isnot the work of Englishmen, for that 
in the main it is, but because it is not performed by 
the Englishmen who inhabit a little island on the 
eastern side of the Atlantic? Is it not a burning shame, 
a crying sin, that under the influence of this paltry 
motive, the greatest achievements of characters are 
to be habitually depreciated, the purest and most 
amiable sentiments mocked and jeered at, and this too 
by men of high pretensions for talent, education, and 
philosophy? We know not what others may say in 
answer to these questions, or what doctrines and sen- 
timents may be fashionable in the mother country, 
where a selfish system seems in fact to be the order 
of the day: but for ourselves, we must avow without 
hesitation, that we consider the tone of criticism, to 
which we have here alluded, as very strongly marked 
by bad principle, bad feeling, bad taste, and bad po- 
licy. 


Throughout this article the tone is equally elo- 


cannot fail to please every intelligent reader, whose 
feelings are not dead to the prosperity and pride of 
his eountry. 

And now fora single word in reference to the 


articles are sprightly and well diversified. There is 
a strong scrap of poetry, with the title ‘‘Ambition,”’ 
with several passages equal to this: 


**T breathe on the minds of kings, 
With a strong and venomous power— 
Away each his sceptre and purple robe flings, _ 
And leaps on to war, as a death-fanged wolf springs 
To drink ofa bloody shower. 
Their laughing lands do weep, 
And hearts are torn asunder, 

And the spirit of war stalks o’er the land, 
With a frowning face and a bloody hand, 
From which each way the fierce lightnings leap, 

And the roar of the bounding thunder. 
I go in the van of the stunning battle, 
y music is ever the sabre’s rattle— 
Phe thundering cannon peal— 
The streams of the death-winged bullets flying— 
The shouts of the living—the yells of the dying— 
And the tramp, as squadrons wheel, 
And tread down the dead and dying.” 


The verses to Apollo, are likewise good. The 
“‘Manuscript Gazette” is characteristic of the editor, 
and is well enough inits way. It purports to be a 
correspondence from a gallant, sojourning at Le- 
banon, toa lady. Here is a passage. 

‘¢ I have been at Lebanon now a week. Our life 
here is what life always is at the Springs, and I need 
not detail to you who have seen so many brilliant 
campaigns on these fields of fashion the particulars 
of any but the aside drama, in which, honest to say, 
I play but an indifferent character. Lascelles is here 
—extravagant and witty, and as much un grand 
seigneur as ever—driving the best horses, and per- 
petrating the most desperate puns, and wearing the 
most negligent cravat withal—the most delightful of 
friends and the most hilarious and yet the most phi- 
losophizing and Augustus Tomlinson-ish of free 
companions. I like him—I always did—though you 
call him supereilious and ungenial, and though our 
beautiful friend (did I tell you, by the way, that her 
= setter tore off the skirt of my most felicitous 

heeler on my last stroll through those beautiful 
grounds—hang him therefore!) though she, I say, 
does turn up her divinest lip and wonder how any 
body can think him agreeable.” 


It is this sort of slang that renders the editor liable 
to the charge of mock Pelhamism, and stamps his 
literary character with disgrace. He that strives to 
beat the head of the fashionables, is guilty of a grovel- 
ing ambition, and is unworthy a niche in the temple 
of fame. There are several other papersin the num- 
ber that deserve notice, but our limits are exhausted. 


The Harpers have favoured us with a copy of a 
new novel, entitled ‘‘ the English at Home,” by the 
author of the English in Italy. The New York pa- 
pers speak of it favourably. We shall notice it more 
particularly the moment we find leisure to give it a 
perusal. 


**The Bostonian” is the title of a new Journal, 
proposals for the publication of which, have been 
issued by John H. Eastburn of Boston. 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 

The New York Courier has a correspondent at 
Boston, and the Boston Palladium has one at New 
York, from whose various lucubrations, a paragraph 
of interest may be manufactured for the reader. The 
Bostonian, for example, represents the city of Go- 
tham, as the receptacle of a large portion of the vil- 
lany of the whole United States. He says, 


‘¢ There are here oyster houses, coffee-shops, and 
flash-houses of every description, which are so many 
dens for the refuge of thieves, affording them means 
of planning robberies and facilities to dispose of the 
— afterwards’ The success with which these 
aring «tepredators carry on their plans of plunder, 
and the accurate information which they eontrive to 
obtain, as to the modes and precautions by which 
valuable parcels are transmitted, is truly astonish- 
ing. ‘They make themselves acquainted with the 
persons of those brokers and their clerks who have 
frequent occasion to remit money, and knowing that 
such parcels are often deposited with the Captains 
of Steam Boats, for safe delivery, they saunter about 
the wharves, and whenever they observe any of these 
gentlemen hand the Captain a parcel, they put their 
plans into execution, sometimes successfully.” 


New York, according to this account, is truly the 
grand depot and den of all iniquity. But the story 
is exaggerated. There is as much sound morals and 
correct principle in New York as in any city north 
ef the Hudson. There is far less religious cant, 
less of the contracted spirit of self interest, and of the 
mockery of morals. Let us not be understood, how- 
ever, as entertaining prejudices towards our brethren 
of the east. They have their charaeteristics, and 
although among these, some of them may be distin- 
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guished by the traits we have enumerated, such are 
not those of the general people. In corroboration 
of his picture, the Boston correspondent gives the 


following: 


<¢One of our heaviest brokers sent down to the 
captain of one of the Albany boats a package con- 
taining about $13,000, which was committed, by his 
clerk, to his hands. ‘Two well dressed persons, ap- 
parently gentleinen, were, accidentally, as it seem- 
ed, standing so near that they could distinctly over- 
hear the conversation respecting the package, but 
not in such a manner as to create the shadow of a 
suspicion. Ina few minutes they retired, but soon 
returned with a package, corresponding in size, ap- 
pearance, and superscription, exactly with the pack- 
age of the broker, which was delivered bf one of 
them to the captain, with a polite request that he 
would take it into his special charge until they ar- 
rived at Albany. The captain readily complied 
with the wish of the stranger, and earetully locked 
it, as he had done wits the former package, in his 
private desk, in his office. The two strangers 
then went below, and drew out some part that con- 
nected the machinery, so that the boat was unable 
to start at the regular time. Great confusion im- 
mediately ensued, and most of the passengers hav- 
ing made all arrangements for departure, deter- 
mined at once to go on board of another boat, 
which was lying near by, on the eve of setting off. 

During the hurry and disorder consequent upon 
the removal of the baggage, one of the strangers ap- 
proached the Captain with an expression of his con- 
dolence for the unfortunate accident, and solicited 
the return of his deposit. The Captain hastened to 
his desk and handed him the parcel, which the 
stranger instantly returned, saying that ¢hat was not 
his. The Captain apologized for the mistake, and 
without suspicion, gave him the broker’s package, 
with which, as may be supposed, he quickly decamp- 
ed. The error was not discovered until a few days 
afterwards, when an accurate description of the vil- 
lains was given to the police officers, who were upon 
the alert for their apprehension, but in vain. An- 
other, which was devised by Reed and Stevens, to 
rob the mail, was this. Jn their numerous journeys 
up and down the North river, they had noticed that 
the large mail bag, carried by the steamboats, was 
immediately locked up, as soor..28 it was brought on 
board, in a small baggage room @m deck, and never 
unlocked until the boat arrived. “Their plan was for 
Reed to get the exact dimensions of’ the key hole, and 
have a key made that would unlock the door with 
ease, so that he could slip in at some favourable mo- 
ment, and there deliberately open the bag and rifle 
every letter that contained money, The hand of jus- 
tice was, however, laid upon the gang before the ex- 
ecution of the scheme was attempted; but, if it had 
been undertaken, it must have succeeded without 
much hazard. ‘The robbery would not have been 
discovered until the delivery of the mail bag at the 
Post Office, and they, by landing at some of the inter- 
‘mediate places upon the river, could have been far 
beyond the reach of pursuit. 

he days of those daring deeds have gone by, and 
though there is perhaps, rather an increase of crime 
here, it is principally in petty offences and small 
thefts. This increase may fairly be traced to the in- 
crease of wealth, and especially of that description of 
property which is much exposed, and easily removed 
and disposed of. 

The conviction which recently took place for Per- 
jury in cases where property was fraudulently con- 
cealed from creditors on application for the benefit 
of the Insolvent Laws, have, and will continue to ex- 
ert a most salutary moral influence upon future ap- 
plicants. Heretofore, it has been considered as a 
matter of very easy accomplishment for an insolvent 
to make a fraudulent return of his effeets, obtain the 
benefit of the insolvent act and then laugh at his cre- 
ditors. But such cases will be of rare occurrence 
now. With the dismal prospect of a ten years’ doom 
to the State Prison hefore their eyes, few, if any, 
could screw up their nerves to encounter the hazard.” 


Now mark the correspondent of the Courier. He 
says the Boston Tremont House is undoubtedly the 
most splendid establishment of the kind in the United 
States. ‘Asa building it is far superior to any in 
New York, and unless the project of the New Hotel 
opposite the Park should be followed up with execu- 
tion, we must continue to give the palm to this spi- 
rited and ambitious metropolis of the East.” 

He then gives an eloquent description of the build- 
ing, and concludes his letter thus: 


‘‘The progress of the Tremont House to the em- 
pire of fashion is one of the principal points which 
will save this beautiful, picturesque, well built, staid, 
religious, sober, supremely literary city from dwin- 
dling down to a Mere Marblehead or a Nantucket. 
Boston is worth saving from being overrun with weeds 
and bad cookery, and such a house can do much in 
the way of salvation. Since the spirit is in me I shall 

rophesy a little. I predict then that Boston will in 
a very short time be considered one of the most fa- 
shionable points in the fashionable tour. The tide of 
Saratoga and Ballston must at no distant period take 
a tarn in this direction as a part of the great tour. 
With a little improvement in Nahant, the establish- 
ment of cotillions and other attractions, an addition 
to their science of living, a combination may be 
formed between that charming watering as Well as 


cooling place and the Hotel in the city, which will 
undoubtedly command no small attention from the 
morning mass that floods the happy state of New 
York. No benevolent man wants to see Boston cut 
off from the outer edge of existence.” 

Who will not say there is far more liberality ex- 
hibited in the tone of the New York writer than that 
of the Bostonian; and as both are the editors of re- 
spectable journals in their respective cities, might 
not their correspondence be taken as an index to the 
tone of the two cities? It might, if we were not fa- 
miliar with many New England men, who put to 
shame all the absurd and ridiculous stories that have 
been uttered, stigmatizing the spirit of a Yaukee as 
wedded exclusively to"S. Mammon. 


“SCENES AT SARATOGA.” 

A letter from Saratoga, published in the New 
York Morning Herald, gives some lively touches of 
character and manners at that fashionable watering 
place. It describes Mr. CamMBRELENG, in the ball 
room, as **a small Spanish looking gentleman, 
whose attentions were divided between half a dozen 
ladies from the south, and another small gentleman, 
to whom he looked up as his superior.”” This su- 
perior was ‘* the great magician,” ‘‘ the first minis- 
ter of this mighty republic.” He is represented as 
flirting with the ladies; his eye quick and restless, 
with ** a cloud upon his brow, which he was in vain 
striving to dissipate.” ‘This is evidently a picture 
drawn by a political adversary. The ‘great pa- 
troon” of New York is characterised as *‘ a thorough- 
bred gentleman of the old-school; one whose life 
has been devoted to acts of kindness and benevo- 
lence towards his fellow men. His good deeds will 
live after him, and his memory will live richer in 
the hearts of generations yet to come, than on his 
tomb.” This is an enviable, and a probably just, 
portrait of General Van RensseLarr. 
the poet, the *‘ inimitable” author of Fanny, is de- 
picted asa smiling looking gentleman, young, gay and 
sprightly as ever, ‘‘ with a fine poetical eye,” ‘‘active 
in directing the proceedings of the evening.” He 
is a universal favourite of the ladies. His Boston 
rival was at the Springs, ‘‘ laid up in broadcloth and 
lavender, and was quite alion. But Hatteck arriv- 
ed, and the eastern muse was not seen afterwards. 
He seemed to have vanished, and gone out in an ec- 
stacy with himself. Nothing but a cloud of per- 
fume was found in his room.” The New Yorkers 
have a happy mode of killing off theirrivals: If their 
merit were only equal to their ‘* modest assurance,” 
they would unquestionably retain the pre-eminence 
to which they lay claim. Haxrecxk deserves all that 
is said in his praise; but neither WILtIs nor SPRAGUE 
need have ** vanished” at his appearance. We are 
happy to see our poets figuring as the favourites at 
fashionable places of resort, instead of being im- 
mured in a garret, living on bread and water.— 
Broadcloth and lavender are preferable to rags and 
starvation. Genius and talent attain in our free re- 
public the station in society to which they are enti- 
tled. 

But Jet us come down from the ‘* faney sketches” 
of the Herald correspondent, to the sober reality of 
life and enjoyment as they are at Saratoga. The 
Mercantile Advertiser letter-writer describes that 
place as ‘*so full, that all comfort is banished; the 
regular taverns cannot accommodate the company; 
numbers are compelled to seek beds in private 
houses. The rooms are small and hot, and unless a 
favourite, and very fortunate, or an early visiter, your 
lodging is the third garret story. How persons 
comfortably established in the city can leave their 
large, cool, comfortable rooms, and evening sea- 
breeze, for a chance at Saratoga, is extraordinary. 
There are above two thousand persons there, of all 
descriptions, from a king to a cow-boy; the most re- 
spectable, individually and politically, down to the 
Chevalier d’Industrie. All here is masquerade; 
most all strangers to each other; and too many af- 
fecting to be what thet are not. As to dress, there 
is little difference; all are extravagant enough; and 
Iam strongly reminded of the chorus of Crack’s 
song, when I gaze on the ever-moving crowd: 


The peer and the ’prentice, they dress so much the same, 
You cannot tell the difference, excepting by the name.”’ 


In adverting to Paul Clifford, the New York Sen- 


tinel says, ‘‘ we think the work decidedly moral; 


more so than any novel we have read for the last ten 
years. There are scenes in it of low life in London 
which we think had better been omitted; not as im- 
moral—for vice is painted hideous enough in all con- 
science—only as disgusting. But the general object 
of the work we think laudable, and much called for 
at the present time. Scott’s novels, admirable as 
they are, breathe of aristocracy throughout. Bul- 
wer’s of democracy. Scott decks our loyalty, legi- 
timate power, and all existing laws and usages, with 
a master’s skill; so that the eye, pleased as it is with 
the dazzling and gaudy costume, fails to discover 
the rottenness and deformity beneath. Bulwer (to 
use his own words) ‘ seeks to show, in the depravi- 
ties of character the depravities of the social state in 
which character is formed.’ Is not this a legitimate, 
a praiseworthy object?” 


SELECTIONS. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine for July. 


MY COUSIN’S TOILETTE, 


Why art thou thus attired?’ —'itus Andronicus. 
See’st thou not what a deformed thief this 
Fashion is?’—Much Ado about Nothing. 


4 Lonpon, May 20th, 1830. 

My dear Cousin: * * * Iproceed toredeem 
my valedictory pledge of pointing out a few habili- 
mentary incongruities into which, during my rusti- 
cation among you, the practised vision of a metro- 
politan eye failed not to discover you to have been 
betrayed. First and foremost, off with that Mam- 
brino’s helmet which youare pleased to dignify with 
the appellation of bonnet; we live in the nineteenth 
century; in times inimical to cheek-by-jowl greet- 
ings in the market place; such salutations went out 
with the farthingales of antiquity, and yet you walk 
beneath the shade of a regular—*‘ kiss-me-if-you- 
will;”’ cast it off forever, for wherefore lag behind 
the world? wherefore be the lady in the straw, while 
Louise breathes, and Girat walks the earth? * * * 
Your head, Dorothy, is good: physiognomically, 
phrenologically, calliginomically good: Nature has 
done much, but art must do more; it is not enough 
that ‘* your alabaster forehead is hung with locks 
that glitter like Hyperion’s,” if those locks straggle 
as if ** wooed by each Zgean wind,” and float upon 
the gale, wild and ungovernable, ihe emblem of your 
own buoyant spirit. Think not that I would com- 
mend ** that truculent distortion of the tresses” late- 
ly prevalent, the atrocious frizzing and giraffing of 
a deluded people; but I ‘‘applaud tothe very echo” 
the simply elegant, the exquisitely graceful style, 
called the togue; the more general adoption of which 
would save us many a painful enumeration of ‘‘the 
various ways of dressing a ecalf’s head.” ‘* Will 
this, then, become all?” methinks I hear you exclaim 
By no means: ringlets are endurable occasionally :” 
u few, the Junos of the creation, may emulate Pasta 
in Medea; and some almost venture upon a—no, not 
a crop; Hebe herself could not dare that with impu- 
nity. Oh! that ‘‘ Croppies lie down” were the stir- 
ring ery of vengeance to ears polite!—oh! that it 
were the tocsin of ‘* war even to the knife!”—oh! 
that mine enemy would wear a crop!* Heads en 
toque become not all shoulders; but 1 recommend 
the style—albeit rejoicing most in the gloriously 
fronted—as a kind of refuge for the destitute,—a 
sanctuary to which your sex may fly from the visi- 
tations depraved taste; for, with grief do I say it, 
women haye no taste originally, and aggregately not 

Strong as is my creed upon this point, there is 
another which I would maintain at the stake itself ; 
namely, that ear-rings are an idolatrous and heathen- 
ish abomination. As the sun shineth, I believe them 
to be unsightly relics of a barbarous age. If we are 
to retain the customs of savages, why exempt the 
nose from its annular appendage? Why subject so 
delicate a feature as the ear to the tormentor, after 
the emancipation of its more obtrusive neighbour? 
The ear, independently of its abstract beauty, is no 
mean index of character: a bad one never hung from 
a good head: the path of the lop-eared, whether in 
the quadrille or the forest, I cross not willingly: be 
it mistress, or be it friend—be it woman or be it man 
---the mark of the beast is there, and I flee it incon- 
tinently. 

The stream of narrative bears me to the corpus de 
lictum, the delinquencies of your body corporate. 
** A sleeve,” says Johnson, ‘is the part of a garment 
that covers the arm.” Narrow-minded lexicogra- 
pher! little guessed he the capacity of that portion 
of attire when he defined it thus: cerées, the mighty 
moralist took but confined views after all. ‘* The 
part of a garment that covers the arm,” quotha! say 
rather a thing that eclipses the figure from collar- 
bone to hip, falling below the finger-tips, as if to 
show, like a mandarin’s, gloves that the wearer, 
‘* does nothing;” searing symmetry from the front, 
and when viewed au derriere, resembling the trail- 
ing wings of a fatigued fowl in full retreat. * * * 


* I would observe, once for all, that these remarks 
are general—every rule hasits exceptions. I know 
one becoming crop, but the wearer of that would re- 
concile us to any thing; she is lovely in spite of her 


crop. 


The sleeves being out of the way, I am enabled to 

et a glimpse of your waist. How unlike that of 

rior’s Emma, ‘‘ small by degrees and beautifully 
less,”—Intestines are not to be trifled with, ang 
time, which ‘‘ at last sets all things even,” will ex. 
act a fearful expiation for such outrages upon nature 
as youare now guilty of; remember the objurgatory 
innuendo of the poet, 


Lesbia wears a robe of gold, 

But so close the nymph has laced it, 
Not a charm of beauty’s mould 

Presumes to stay where Nature placed it, 


Not satisfied with injuring, you would actually de. 
stroy the mould. ‘Think not, however, I am for 
‘leaving every beauty free, to sink or swell as Hea. 
ven pleases;” no, no; Nature is far too loose a cha. 
racter to be trusted entirely. * * * Inthe glare 
ofthe world, keep a tight, though not a torturing, 
hand upon her. Partial attenuation is indispensabl? 
in woman as well as man, and, from the bottom of 
my heart, do I pity the wretch whose musenteri¢ 
habiliments ran to convexity. 

So much for latitude: now for longitude. “ Ag 
you love me, exalt that band two inches. At pre. 
sent itis sent to you what the artificial horison is tog 
globe, it cuts you into two equal parts, and, howeve 
convenient as a geographical arrangement, render 
humanity somewhat abominable. The exaltation, 
moreover, will withdraw it from the disreputable 
vicinity of your downward peak, the exact point of 
which; by all that’s unsophisticated! I never could 
for the life of me discover. 

* * * * 

I am firmly convinced that attention to dress in wo. 
men is, at this moment, a paramount duty, the 
neglect of which cannot fail to prove detrimental to 
society. Mistake me not; I see no moral turpitude 
in its disregard; | mean-not to rank its observance 
with intellectual or religious cultivation; but J 
feel that the time is arrived, im which all the ener. 
gies of you sex must be exerted for the maintenance 
of your dominion; you must put forth all your beau. 
ty and your bravery to neutralize the pernicious at- 
traction of Clubs—those selfish and unsocial enemies 
of society—that threatening constellation, beneath 
whose lurid influence the eelights and elegancies of 
domestic life are already withering away. Wesur- 
round ourselves with splendour, we repose in luxuri- 
ous indolence, we are becoming independent of your 
sway; your supremacy totters to its base; and will 
you not strike one blow for empire? Under the 
slavish banner of Fashion you have been worsted: 
quit her camp, and unfold the standard of Taste! 
For what do you mingle with the world? in whose 
eyes do you desire to shine? whose approval to en- 
sure? Prudery herself must answer, man’s. Aud 
man, be assured, is no omnifarious digester; his a 
petite palls with the same eternal banquet; he ne 
for variety in the ball room as well as at the board; 
he sighs for appropriateness, and finds it not; long 
and short, thick and thin, dark and fair, are arrayed 
by the same rule—the absurdity is absolutely too 
glaring for serious exposure. 

Adieu, yours, Xe. A. C. 


GERTRUDE. 


**Do you know Gertrude, the opinion prevalent 
in he neighbourhood, in regard to your friend Wil- 
ton?” 

** Mother,” said Gertrude with a forced compo 
sure, ‘*I know of nothing to his disadvantage. | 
know he has enemies here—bitter, implacable ene- 
mies, who would gladly sacrifice him. I know too, 
that their tongues have not been idle—that defama- 
tion in its foulest nature has been plentifully bestow- 
ed upon a virtuous and high-minded gentleman.” 

** Gertrude,” said her mother, ‘* | know that the 
world sometimes condemns unjustly. I know tha! 
defamation has sometimes hunted down the pure and 
virtuous, and blackened the tair fame of the upright 
and praiseworthy. But, when so much is averred 
respecting Wilton, when friends and foes alike ac- 
knowledge his aberrations, the one by open attacks 
upon his reputation, the other by doubtful « hispers, 
and expressions of regret, and an evident withdra¥- 
al of their former warm and confiding friendship, ve 
may justly fear that there is indeed some reason for 
such a change—that our young and ingenuous frien! 
is yielding to the fascination of viee--gliding gradw 
ally and almost imperceptibly down that fearful path 
which leads from the perfect light of virtue and holi- 
ness.” 

will not believe it—never,”—replied Gertrude, 
her clear blue eye lighting up with unwonted ener 
gy. ‘* Mother, you are deceived alike by the avow 
ed enemies and the false and envious friends ¢ 
Charles Wilton. Believe me, I have not repose! 
my confidence in a stranger. [ know Wilton to ! 
virtuous and honourable.—And who, Ict me ask, 
those who trad-ce his character’? Her beautiful 
curled into an expression of ineffable scorn, as 8 
replied to her own interrogatory.---* False-heart’ 
wretches---creatures of envy and malice, who wow 
as soon dare the falling thunderbolt, as confront t) 
indignant glance of the man they have so foully i 
jured.” 

** Gertrude spoke from the impulse of her heat’ 
She could not believe that such a man as Chutle 
Wilton could debase himself to the sin of drunket” 
ness—that he whose nature was so noble——so elevite 
—a passionate lover of the beauty of the natural ul" 
verse, and of the godlike manifestations of hum" 


Virtue, the outbreaking of the immortal spirit fro” 
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the darkness of its prison-house, could, by any pos- | 
remptations, yield to the baleful enticements of | 


sible 
the | 
manh 


che’ 
“a why was it that when all her friends saw and 


yarned her of her danger, she clung yet closer to the 
gpject of their fears’ Why was it when the bosom 
friends of Charles Wilton avoided him as if there 
were contamination in his very presence, that the 
peautiful and intellectual Gertrude welcomed his 
approach with a smile of deeper fondness? She lov- 
ed jim: and the love of a heart like hers changes not 
with the changes of the beloved—it burns brighter 
ay warmer as the shadows of evil close around its | 


jestroyer—and humble the godlike image of 
jod lower than that of the ‘* brutes which pe- 


ject. 

a Gertrude became the wife of Charles Wilton 
_and his victim also. She died early, but not be- 
fre every beautiful blossom of her affection had pe- 
rshed; not before a death-like withering had gone 
over her heart, until it beeame as dust, and all its 
yarm and holy feelings gave place to bitterness and 
jathing and abhorrence. Oh—there is nothing in 
jaman suffering like wrong and scorn from those 
shom we love, and would die for—nothing which so 
changes and chills the confiding bosom, And all 
this Gertrude felt, and her high spirit sank under 
the trial. She perished—but the last moments of 
her existence were unsoothed by the voice of affee- 
tin. At times, indeed, a bloated and loathsome form 
bent over the pillow—the wreck of all Which gives 
beauty and dignity to manhood—and a voice, hideous 
from drunkenness, murmured in her ear the disgust- 
ing words of an idiot’s fondness--to be succeeded by | 
the rude oath--the unfeeling jest-—the savage indif- 
ference to mortal suffering, which characterize the 
lost, shameless Drunkard. 

Let woman beware of the Intemperate. Let her 
siun their presence as the accursed of Heaven—the 
smitten with that moral leprosy which is alike im- 
medicable and uneseapable. Let her remember that 
in uniting her destiny with that of the Drunkard, she 
isdrawing down upon her head the heaviest of curses. 
it were better to embrace the sepulchre, whose cold 
halls are haunted only by the Spectre of Decay. It 
isthe wedlock of beauty and pollution—of purity and 
pestilence—the binding of a breathing form of life 
to the loathsomeness of death. 


THE ANGEL OF TIME.—by J. K. PAULDING. 
The angel of time being commissioned by the Su- 
reme Governor of the world, made a proclamation 

that he had a hundred thousand years of additional 

life to bestow on the inhabitants of the earth. His 
trumpet echoed far and wide, penetrating the cities, 
the valleys, the mountains, and reaching the utter- 
most extremes of the universe. ‘The people flocked 
eaverly from all points of the compass, to prefer their 
claims to a portion of the beneficent gif:; but it was 


surprising to see that the crowd consisted of the aged 


alone. ‘The children were enjoying their youthful 
sports and paid no attention to the proclamation; the 
youths and maidens were wandering in the labyrinths 
of love; and the men and women of a middle age 
were too much engaged in the pursuits of life to think 
on death. 

The first who preferred his petition for a few 
additional years, was an old man of four-score and 
upwards, bent almost double with age. 

“Thou doubtless wishest to live a little longer 
for the sake of thy children, and the companicas of 
thy youth?” said the angel. 

Alas!” eried the old man, ‘‘ they are all dead.” 

‘** Thou art in possession of wealth and honours?” 

** Alas no! I have lost my good name, and am mi- 
serably poor. Yet I wish to live till Lam an hundred, 
and enjoy life yet a little longer.” 

The angel bestowed upon him the privilege of liv- 
ing an hundred years, and he went on his way re- 

Joicing and trembling. 

The next applicant for lengthened years was a 
feeble old man, who was carried on a litter. When 
he had preferred his request, the angel replied— 

*‘T understand. Thou art enamoured of the 
charms of women, of the beauties of the earth, the 
waters, and the skies, and wishest to behold them 
yet a few years more?” 

‘fT am blind these ten years,” said the old man. 

«Thou art delighted with the music of the birds, 
and the murmuring of the waters, the echoes of the 
mountains, and all the harmonies of the universe, 
and wishest to enjoy them a little longer?” 

“Tam deaf, and scarecly hear the sound of thy 
trumpet.” 

** Thou art fond of the delicacies of food?” 

_ “ Alas! my feeble health will not permit of such 
indulgenees. I have lived on milk and crusts of 
bread these seven years past, and more. [ama mi- 
serable sickly old man.” 

_‘“* And still thou wishest to lengthen out thy mise~ 
ries, What pleasure dost thou enjoy in this life?” 

‘The pleasure of living,” said the old man; and 
the angel granted him a few years more. 

The third who approached the footstool of the an- 
gel was a decrepit female, almost bent to the earth, 
and trembling with a palsy. Her teeth were gone— 
her eves buried deep in their dark blue sockets—her 
cheeks hollow and fleshless, and she could hardly 
prefer her request, for an incessant cough, whie 

drowned her voice, and almost choked her. 

‘Tam come,” said she, ** to beg a score of years, 
that I might enjoy the pleasure of seeing the cypress 
‘vees I have planted over the graves of my husband, 
my children, my grand-children, and the rest of my 


dear relatives, spring up and flourish before I die. 
I am bereft of all that were near and dear to me; I 
stand alone in the world, with no one to speak for 
me; I beseech thee, oh! beneficent angel, to grant my 
request!” 

** Though I 
remove thy infirmities and sufferings. 
increase upon thee,” answered the angel. : 

‘‘T care not, since I shali know they cannot kill 
me before my time.” 

‘Take thy wish,” said the angel, smiling; ‘* go 
and be happy.” 

‘* Strange!” cried a learned man who had come to 

petition for a few years to complete an explanation 
of the apocalpyse, and had witnessed the scene. 
** Strange,” cried he curling his lip in scorn, ‘* that 
the most helpless and miserable of human beings 
should still covet a life divested of all its enjoy- 
ments!” 
‘¢ Silence, fool!” replied the angel ina voice of in- 
effable contempt; ‘‘it rather becomes thee, ignorant 
mortal, to adore the goodness of Providence, which 
having ordained that men should live to be old, mer- 
cifully decreed at the same time that the love of life 
should supply the absence of all its sources of en- 
joyment. Go! take thy wish, and finish thy com- 
mentary on the apocalypse.” 


nt thee lengthened days, I cannot 
They will 


HINDU WOMEN. 

The forms of the women of the high castes are de- 
licate and graceful ; their limbs finely tapered and 
rounded; their eyes dark and languishing: their hair 
fine and long; their complexions glowing, as if they 
were radiant; and their skins remarkably polished 
and soft. ‘The only feature about them that does not 
quite harmonize with European notions of female 
symmetry, is the size and projection of their ears; 
but, with this exception, nothing can be more light 
and sylphlike than a genuine Hindu beauty---Their 
dress is very elegant, and upon a fine form is more 
classical than the fashionable bundles of knots, tat- 
ters, and head dresses, as the umbrella over a palan- 
quin, which in the present year, 1830, give the belles 
of England an outlitie, which if it should please na- 
ture to fill up with flesh and blood, would certainly 
render them ofall created beings the most shapeless, 
or at least the most unmeaning in shape, either for 
use or ornament. 

The close part of the Hindu female dress is a 
jacket with half sleeves, which fits tight to the shape, 
and covers but does not conceal the bust, and this in 
females of rank is made of rich silk. The remain- 
der of the dress is the sholice, a large piece of silk 
or cotton, which is wrapped round the middle; and 
contrived to fall in graceful folds, till it be below the 
ancle on one leg, while it shows a part of the other. 
It is gathered into a bunch in front, and the upper 
end crosses the breast, and is thrown forward again 
over the shoulder, or over the head like a veil. 

The hands and feet are always adorned with rings 
and cther ornaments; and sometimes a jewel is worn 
from the nose. Even the working-girls have their 
ancles and armlets of tin, glass, brass, or tutenag, 
and sometimes of silver. ‘he higher classes wear 
a kind of slippers or sandals, which are long, turned 
up and sometimes ornamented at the points, but the 
poorer classes go barefooted.---The ornaments that 
are worn upon the person are the only costly articles 
in the establishment of a Hindu, but they are of a 
nature not soon to wear out, and they never become 
unfashionable. 


MARINER’S SKETCHES. 


Sickness aT SeEA.—One who has never been at 
sea, can form no idea of the peculiar feelings of de- 
sertedness and solitude that seize the wretch, whom 
the fates visit with any kind of indisposition of body, 
when out of the reach‘of the faculty, nurses, warm- 
ing pans, chicken broths, and all those conveniences, 
that make a fit of sickness at home, a kind of ‘ otium 
cum dignitate’ affair—a sort of temporary withdraw- 
ing one’s self from the cares and vexations of this 
vile world, while the inereased solicitude and anxie- 
ty of friends give one a feeling of consequence and 
importance, peculiarly gratifying, provided never- 
theless, that the sickness aforesaid is not unto death, 
in which case, perhaps te difference between sea 
and land is merely imaginary. But at sea no one 
can be spared to wait upon the patient; chickens are 
minus, warming pans and doctors ditto. The cook 
is indeed ex officio nurse general, and is in fact called 
the ‘doctor’ in all merchant ships, though his culi- 
nary avocations render his attentions to the hospital 
department extremely uncertain and intermittent, for 
the axiom that a ‘living dog is betier than a dead 
lion,’ or even a sick one, is gospel at sea, and of 
course greater care is taken to supply the healthy 
with food than the sick with comforts. 

In addition to this, I have always remarked that 
the masters of American merchantmen will seldom 
believe that a man is sick till the agonies of death 
take place, it being the chief cornerstone of their be- 
lief to look after their employer’s interest first and 
foremost, and rather to kill a man by hard work and 
exposure, than to permit him to defcaud the owners 
by his untimely exposure and sickness. 

Ist oF FrRance.—Very high up on the side of one 
of the highest mountains near the harbour, is a tele- 
graph station, which seemed inaccessible to any ani- 
mal but a very smart, active monkey; from which 
vessels could be seen twenty-four hours before their 
arrival, from the extreme clearness of the air. 


In this island, originated the science of ‘ nauscopy,’ 


or, as an Irish philosopher defines it, ‘the art of see- 
ing a ship before she is in sight;’ the theory of which 
is this, that the refraction of the air, shows an inyert- 
ed image of the ship adove the horizon, while the 
ship is still below or rather beyond its limits. This 
‘ notion’ attracted some attention at first, but was soon 
exploded, people generally being contented with see- 
ing ina straight line, and doubting the utility of look- 
ying ‘round a corner.’ 

Catcurra.—The Fakirs, a class of devotees, may 
be seen in almost every street, practising their reli- 
gious mummeries. One of these fellows that I saw, 
had made a vow to keep his arm in an upright posi- 
tion for seven years, but long before the expiration 
of half that term, the muscles shrunk and withered 
and lost all their power, so that the limb remained 
fixed aloft, like a sloop’s topmast, ora lightning rod. 
Another had vowed to lie upon a plank bed, covered 
with blunt iron points, about half an inch long. His 
vow was likewise for seven years, and when I saw 
him, his hide was callused and as hard as an alliga- 
tor’s,and [ have no doubt was equally impenetrable, 
though I had no convenient opportunity of trying the 
experiment. 

A third wretch had made a vow not to sleep at 
night, and for the purpose of preventing the carnal 
man trom getting a nap without the privity or consent 
of the spiritual, he uttered a roar every four or five 
minutes during the night. In the course of the ‘pil- 
grim’s progress he took up his station directly under 
my chamber window. I bure it with most exemplary 
fortitude for one night, muttering curses, not loud 
but deep, and meditating ‘brave punishments’ and 
schemes of vengeance for my murdered sleep, for 
these periodical howls had the double effect of keep- 
ing both himself and me awake. ‘The next night, in 
company with a fellow lodger, I took my stand at the 
window, well provided with brickbats. About ten 
o’clock the mortifier of the flesh ‘ took post,’ and in 
due time warbled forth a long and melodious howl, 
to which we immediately responded by a shower of 
missiles, whose peculiar dull banging sound, an- 
nounced that they had come in contact with the 
‘ soul’s dark cottage’ of the szint, who was soon after 
seen cleariug out, and to ‘make night hideous’ some- 
where else. 

If one walk for recreation in one of the same spicy 
groves, there is ten chances to one, that he distarbs 
the repose of a ‘ cobra di capello,’ or hooded snake, 
whose bite sends him to the shades in fifteen minutes, 
so that unless he has his testamentary documents pre- 
viously prepared, he runs some risk of dying intes- 
tate, and chousing the judge of probate out of his 
fees; if he is tempted by the shade of a tree to take 
a nap under its branches, he finds when it is too late, 
that is, when he wakes in another world, that he has 
been sleeping under a manchineel, or some other 
whose narcotic shade is an introduction to the infer- 
nal shades; if he sit down to rest himself, a scorpion 
or centipede crawls up his pantaloons and the enve- 
nomed sting leaves him a leg out of pocket: if he ex- 
tends his walk far into the forest, he meets with a 
tiger, or a boa constrictor, who happens, just at that 
moment, to be in search of a dinner, and the unfor- 
tunate admirer of spicy groves finds an ignoble grave 
in the bowels of a wild beast; if he feel oppressed by 
the heat and takes a fancy to bathe in the cooling 
stream, an alligator, a mile long, introduces him to 
‘worlds delow the flood;’ if he avoid the spicy groves 
and perambulate the open field, a ‘ coup de soleil,’ 
delirium and brain fever close the scene. 

I reached Mudden Shaw’s, a native merehant’s 
shop, overcome with heat and choked with dust, and 
immediatly called for a bottle of porter. While one 
of his ‘eoolies’ was drawing the cork, [ inadvertently 
put my hand to my face, upon which, an itinerant 
barber, who had marked me for his own, pounced 
upon me, seized me by the nose, and before my in- 
dignation could vent itself in words or blows, 1 was 
lathered from below the thyroid cartilage to the eye- 
brows. I mentally determined not to give him a 
‘ pice,’ but the scoundrel talked me into a good hu- 
mor in spite of my teeth; ‘ master not been here be- 
fore? master chief mate I thinkee,—suppose master 
want to shabe any time, master savee me, my name 
Abdallar, sar—master dimeby hab very fine whisker. ’ 

He had hardly done, when another artist took the 
vacant arena, with ‘Salam, sar,’ and laying hold of my 
head with both hands, he gave it such a twist over the 
right shoulder as forced my eyes half out of their 
sockets, making every joint crack like the report of 
a pocket pistol, and then suddenly whisked it over 
to the left, as though the ‘ knowledge box’ which he 
handled so unceremoniously, had been mounted on 
a ball and socket like a land surveyor’s theodolite, 
giving me a chance to enjoy the pleasures of retro- 
spection, or looking behind me, if I had been so 
minded. Having at last brought my countenance 
back to where he found it, he took my fingers in hand, 
twisting, pulling and cracking them in a manner by 
no means free from pain. 
him by a slap on the side of the head, long before, 
but Mudden Shaw and his sirears, who were looking 
on with great gravity, assured me that the operation 
was exceedingly wholesome, and that I should feel 
much refreshed by it, and besides, ‘it is the fashion 
of this country.” There is no resisting the decrees 
of fashion, any more than there is the fiat of tax asses- 
sors, and I submitted. 

As soon as he had done with my fingers, without 
any other apology, than ‘master stop a little,’ he 
whipped off my shoes and stockings, twisted and 
cracked my toes, trimmed the nails and reshod me. 
I thought, to be sure, he would stop here, but I was 


brushes, and fini by performing the same cere- 
mony with the ‘listener.’ This operation is 
called ‘shampooning.’ 

Soutu Istanns.—The seals, on our first 
arrival, were so tame, that when hauling our boats 
on shore, it was frequently necessary to kick them 
out of the way. 
three hundred had been killed, almost ev@py one of 
which had a young one as @ack as a coal. These poor 
wretches were standing whimpering and whining 
each one by the mangled carcass of its dead mother, 
piteous spectacle. 

On one of these rambles we unexpectedly came 
across an old wig [male seal} on an immensely high 
cliff. He was probably rusticating to avoid the ex- 
termination that was raging on the sea-coast! It was 
immediately resolved, nem. con. that he should be 
compelled to jump off the cliff forthwith, a resolution 
which we proceeded to put in practice. Notwith- 
standing his roarings and caperings, his reluctance, 
and his ‘nitor in adversum’ behaviour, he gradually 
approached the brink, till at last he took the ‘lover's 
leap.’? L ran and looked over the edge of the cliff, 
and saw him bounding like a foot-ball from one pro- 
jection to another till he alighted in the roaring surf 
below. As soon as he had extricated himself from 
the tremendous surf into which he fell, and which 
flew half way up to us, though elevated nearly four 
hundred feet above the level, he turned his head 
towards us, and, I presume, roared hastily, though 
his voice was not distinguishable from the roar of the 
surf. By way of appeasing him we kicked off a score 
of penguins, that had colonized the place. 

We were just getting the frying-pan and coffee 
kettle under way, the mate was compounding a large 
tin pot of hot ‘ blackstrap,’ when a cick monster of 
an old wig bolted in among us without ceremony, and 
deliberately placed himself in the middle of the fire, 
which was large enough and hot enough to have 
roasted a cattle-show premium ox. I saw him after 
the snow had abated, smelling at kis scorched flippers 
from time to time, as if at a loss to account for their 
crisped condition. 


Lascars.—Nothing occurred to vary the scene but 
a very heavy thunder squall near the equator. Not 
a single black feo, could be persuaded or foreed to 
go aloft, theyea lg prostrate on deck, crying, 
* Allah! Allah! deShift to coax one, who had 
been in an Englis of war, to go aloft with me, 
and got him as fap as the main top, when an exceed- 
ingly bright flash of lightning, that most effectually 
blinded me for five or six minutes, accompanied by 
a clap of thunder like the explosion of a dozen or 
twenty powder mills, overthrew his fortitude, and 
he slid down one of the maintopmast backstays, and 
joined his howling countrymen. ‘They have likewise 
agreatantipathy tocold. ‘Talking with one of them 
one day, he said that on the coast of Chili, in the 
winter, it was ‘two jacket cold,’ going round Van 


cleaned it with ied by implements and very soft 


I should haye overturned | 


Dieman’s Land was ‘three jacket cold,’ but the 
English channel, in the winter time, was ‘plenty 
jacket cold.’ 


Oversoann.—I was going aloft, and had got as far 
as the futtock shrouds, when a ratlin broke under my 
feet, and [ fell backwards. My first sensation was 
surprise; I could not imagine where I was, but soon 
ascertained, from the rushing of the air by my ears, 
that I was falling, and that headforemost. Dr. John- 
son says, that the near approach of death wonderfully 
concentrates a man’s ideas. I am sure it did mine, 
for I never thought so fast before or since, as I did 
during the few seconds that I was tumbling. In an 
instant the recollection came into my head that one 
of the quarter-deck guns (No. 20) was directly under 
me, and I should, in all human peremey 6 be dashed 
to pieces upon it. I would have given the world to 
vent my feelings in cries, I tried to gather my limbs 
together, to contract my muscles, to shrink my body 
into as small a compass as possible,and with unspeak- 
able terror awaited the ‘ death shock.’ 

All this time there was a blood red light before 
my eyes, through which a thousand horrible forms 
were constantly gliding. Then I thought of home, 
and the forms of all I hold dear on earth, and many 
others, ‘ strangers of distinction,’ besides, floated be- 
fore me. Then the recollection of the infernal gun 
and the consequent smash across the breech of it, put 
all these phantoms to flight, and I felt that peculiar 
sickness and distress at the stomach, which it is said 
one experiences when on the point of undergoing a 
sudden, violent and painful death, and I thought to 
myself ‘ surely it must be almost time for the shock. » 


A shock I certainly did receive, and that no very 
géntle one, across the back of the head, neck and left 
shoulder, and in an instant all was dark and still. 
‘It is all over,’ thought I, ‘this is the state between 
death and resurrection.’ I really thought I had 
passed the first, and awaited with increased terror for 
the second, when to my utter dismay, I felt myself 
falling a second time, but the sensation wes different; 
the blow that I had reevived had turned me, and I 
was descending feet foremost. But no words can 
express my oe, my ‘ecstasy, at finding myself 
overboard, instead of on the gun. I kept going down, 
down, till it appeared to me that the seven fathoms 
and a half, (the depth of water at our anchorage, ) had 
more than doubled since we let goouranchor. After 
a while I became stationary, and soon began mee | 
to ascend. When I looked up I saw high, very hi 
above me, a dim nish light, which became brigh- 
ter and brighter, till at last I bounced on the surface 


| out altogether;—he laid hold of one ear, peeped into 


like a cork. 


it, like a monkey looking into a junk bottle, and 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


EXTRACTS 


From Foreign Journals, ree 
A Scion of Royalty.—We hav 


at this office. 


merely give it, however, as it reached us:— 


great sensation has been excited cer- 
1is coun- 

“try of a young gentlemgp, who, despite the Bend 
sinister of his eseutcheon, is calculated both by his 
personal appearance and mental endowments, to in- 
crease the lively interest which the circumstances 
connected with his birth are of themselves, perhaps, 
His history is simply this:— 
The consternation occasioned in the Russian Capital 
by the assassination of the Emperor Paul, is well 
known. All persons on whom the breath of suspi- 
cion rested,as being in any way accessary to the trans- 
action, fled instantly. Count Z——, then in high fa- 
vour with the Empress, was especially looked upon 
with jealousy, and of course found it expedient to 
“he young 
( 


tain distinguished circles by the arrival int 


sufficient to produce. 


expatriate himself with all his family, 
and lovely Countess of Z——, widow of the ol 
General C 


spring of even an illicit attachment. 


from his manly bearing, wifit@ 
strength, his fine figure, anc 
in short, honest George N 


* creat personal 


*¢ observed of all observers.” 


Clarges-street. 


and early manhood.” 


strange notification appears in the London papers: 


a marriage of the greatest importance. 


1,200,000 franes, expects 1,000,000. 
expects 1,400,000. 
6. A widow 


sessing 20 millour, expects 1,800,000 franes. 


sessing 156,000 franes rent. 


ceived (says the | 
London Sunday Intelligence) the folowing curious | 
and romantic account from a correspondent of great 
respectability, who vouches for the truth of it. We 


, was a member of it; and acting un- 
der the advice of our Ambassador, Lord Whitworth, 
the whole party reached England. The curiosity ex- 
cited by the beautiful Russian was considerable, and 
that of an illustrious personage was roused by the re- 
port of her charms; an interview was sought and ob- 
tained, and the result was such as might be expected. 
The affairs of Russia, however, became setthed— 
duty, and the will of her relations, foreed the fair 
Countess back again to her native country, but not 
till the birth of a male infant had attested the strength, 
if not the purity of the attachment to her illustrious 
friend. The child was left behind in England, where 
it is unnecessary to add, it received all that care and 
attention which right feeling, as well as paternal af- 
fection, must ever dictate towards the innocent off- 
On its earlier 
years it is unnecessary to dwell: suffice it to say, that 
at the age of fiffeen a fond mother’s reiterated 
request to see her child was acceded to, and the 
boy despatched®to Russia. The interest of one of 
the first families in the Empire was exerted in his 
behalf: he received a commission in the Hussars, 
and soon became a favourite wagy he whole corps, 


anly demeanour; 
,.as he was called, 
was soon the theme of universal pfanegyric, and the 
His filial attachment 
to his mother was proverbial, and seems to have su- 
perseded in his mind all passions of a warmer nature 
towards other females; nor would he perhaps have 
thought of returning to England at all but for an 
event, the anticipation of which has of late caused so 
much sympathy and regret in the whole British Em- 
yi About ten days since, Mr. N—— arrived in 

ndon, in company with the two Russian Princes, 
G—n, and has taken up his abode near them in 
Several of his distinguished rela- 
tives, we hear, have already visited him; but, from 
the state of health of the illustrious personage in whom 
he is said to have the strongest interest, an interview 
between the father and son has not yet taken place. 
In the mean time, lie has visited the Ascot Races, 
the Opera, and other public places, where the strong 
resemblance his features bear to those of the highest 
personage in the realm is the frequent subject of re- 
mark. A lady of high rank and mature age, long 
accustomed to the English Court, observed, in com- 
pany the other day, that when she looked at Mr. N— 
she could almost imagine that time had been com- 
pelled to retrograde, and that the Royal Father was 
still standing before her, in all the bloom of health 


Tempting Matrimonial Offers.—The following 


‘*Mr. Brunet, of Beaulieu, Director for more 
than twelve years of the most ancient Matrimonial 
Establishment in the capital of France, and situate 
in Rue St. Germain, No. 29, Paris, and who, dur- 
ing that period, has completed so many unions by 
his numerous relations, his great activity, his dis- 
cretion, and intelligence, necessary in such delicate 
affairs, has arrived in London, in order to conclude 
He resides 
at Jaunay’s Hotel, No. 25 Leicester-square, where 
he may be consulted every day from 11 until four 
o’clock. List of persons to be married—1. A young 
lady, 18 years of age, having 1,500,000 francs, ex- 

cts 900,000 francs. 2. A widow lady, aged 22, 
Casing 120,000 franes rent. 3. A young lady, 174 
years of age, and of agreeabie physiognomy, having 
4. A young 
lady, 19 years of age, possessing 1,800,000 franes, 
5. A young lady, 28 years 
of age, having 1,400,000 francs, expects 1,600,000. 

‘iad » 26 years of age, having 200,000 
francs rent. 7. A young lady, 18 years of age, pos- 
8. A 
widow lady, 30 years of age, having 260,000 franes 
rent. 9. A widow lady, 36 years of age, pos- 


Ain Equivocal Compliment.—When the late King 
of France was in England, just previous to that glo- 
rious era which restored him to his country and to 
his throne, in one of his ‘‘ progresses” through the 
kingdom he visitedthe University of Cambridge. 
Upon this occasion, the military authorities of the 

lace deemed it etiquette to receive Le Grand 
NM fonarque with military honours; the local troops 


were drawn out, maneuvred, and a presentation of 
colours took place. The men had been picked, and 
did their best to please the Royal visiter, and after 
the review was over, having intimated a desire to 
speak with their commanding officer, Louis address- 
ed him in a speech of which only the very equivo- 
cal conclusion is now remembered:—*‘I have seen,” 
said the King, ‘‘de Suisse and ne Jerman—I have 
seen de Russe and de Prusse—I have seen all de 
troops of all Europe—but I never did see such sol- 
diers as dese—no, never.” 


SELECT POETRY. 
SUMMER. | 


“ Summer is come—all pleasantness and sweet winds.”’ 
Tue Summer is fair in the sun-lit air, 
And the distance of the sky; 
And merrily and sunnily 
The winds blow, low and high— 
The South’s at rest, and the bright pure West, 
And the wind that dwells between 
In the leafy bowers, where the silver showers, 
And the winds from heaven lean, 
And wander through, and distil a dew 
On the lips of the waving leaves— 
And the cloud floats low, and slow and slow 
The sun his mist-veil weaves, 
Like an ardent lover to spread it over 
The brow of the silent moon— 
And there comes a wind, and its tracks we find 
At midnight or mid-noon— 
A charm it brings with its unseen wings, 
And its slight and dewy feet, 
And every flower, with a golden shower 
Of love its fingers greet. 


The bland south-west comes on the breast 
Of the cloudy and stormy sea; 

And leaves it as calm, with its silent charm, 
As the upper heavens be. 

It comes on the dells, and the flower bells 
Under its feet look up; 

And it shakes a dew of a silver hue 
On every fairy cup. 

It comes on the hills, and the summer rills 
Are leaping faster along; 

It holds its wing over birds that sing, 
And they chant a merrier song; 

Its pinions are bowed on the idle cloud, 
And its fervours of warmth and love 

Watt it up in the sky, till far and high 
It floats like a white-winged dove. 

It comes on the eye where the fever-mists lie, 
And spurns them away from their throne, 

And lights it again with a constant rain 
Of love and light alone. 

It waves its wings with hidden springs 
Of dew-light over the brow, 

And leaves it as bright, as the pure delight 
Of the clouds that run and bow 

Before the car of the burning star, 
That we have named the sun; 

When the early dawn of the blushing morn 
His journey has begun. 


The winds are here, and bright and clear 
The blue sky looks about, 

Like a great sea, and silently 
The winds go in ana out; 

Aud cloudy isles, with sunny smiles, 
Are sailing on its breast 

All over that ocean with a gentle motion, 
And a state of moving rest. 

The bright sun shoots on the flowers and fruits 
His hot and life-winged shafts; 

And of odours and dew, as his beams fly through 
The air, he takes rich draughts; 

And his light is asleep on the hills and the steeps— 
On the green plains and the dells— 

On the ocean waves—round the hidden caves— 
With its brightness and its spells; 

And at coming of night, with a fainting light, 
The moon steals over the sky, 

And, like a maid, one half afraid, 
Looks down with a timid eye. 

At night or noon, by sun or moon, 
Beauty is everywhere; 

And Summer is bright, and happy, and light, 
And sunny, and very fair. A. P. 


TO AGNES, 
‘And there are partings—such as press the life 
From out young hearts,’—Byron. 
We shall mect no more in the silent night, 
We shall meet no more by day; 
The dreams and hopes which were rising bright, 
Are vanishing fast away; 
And vain we wish that a time may come, 
When the fiuks of that mystie chain, 
Which bound me to life—and thee—and home— 
Shall be woven so strong again. 


The tree may wave in the sunset air, 
And languid flowers may spring, 

Sweetly, as when we both were there, 
And love was ajoyous thing; * 

But our tones shall never again be heard, 
In the moist and lonely woods, 

Nor our steps at evening start the bird 
From her nest in their solitudes. 


The rays of the moonlit founts may weave 
Their gossamer-woof of sound, 

And the quiet stars look down at eve 
On the silent and sleeping ground; 


But we by their light shall never roam 
Again, to the silvery streams, 

For the bosoms where romance had a home, 
Are dead like her sunny dreams, 


We shall linger no more by the garden wall, 
Where melody used to meet, 

And never again will my footsteps fall 
On the path to thy shaded seat: 

For clouds have shrouded the track of love, 
As they curtain the blue of even: 

And we must part, till we roam above, 
In the elegant halls of Heaven, 


CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Storm on the midnight waters!—The vast sky 

Is stooping with its thunder. Cloud on cloud 

Reels heavily in the darkness, like a shroud 
Shook by some warning spirit from the high 
And terrible wall of Heaven. The mighty wave 

Tosses beneath its shadow like the bold 
Upheavings of a giant from the grave, 

Which bound him prematurely to its cold 
And desolate bosom. Lo—they mingle now— 
‘Tempest and heaving wave, along whose brow 

‘Trembles the lightning from its thick cloud-fold! 


And it is very terrible! —The roar 
Ascendeth unto Heaven, and thunders back 
Like the response of demons from the black 
Rifts of the hanging tempest—y awning o’er 
The wild waves in their torment. Hark--the ery 
Of the strong man in peril piercing through 
The uproar of the waters and the sky; 
As the rent bark one moment rides to view, 
On the tall billows, with the thunder cloud 
Closing around, above her, like a shreud! 


He stood upon the reeling deck—his form 
Made visible by the lightning, and his brow, 
Uncovered to the visiting of the storm, 
Told of a triumph man may never know— 
Power underived and mighty—‘ 
The great waves heard him, and the storm’s loud 
tone 
Went mourning into silence, at his will: 
And the thick clouds where yet the lightning shone 
And slept the latent thunder, rolled away, 
Until no trace of tempest lurked behind, 
Changing upon the pinions of the wind 
To stormless wanderers beautiful and gay. 


Dread Ruler of the tempest! Thou before 
Whose presence boweth the uprisen storm--- 
To'whom the waves do homage, round the shore 
Of many an island empire!---if the form 
Of the fraii dust beneath thine eye, may claim 
Thy infinite regard---oh---breathe upon 
The storm and darkness of man’s soul the same 
Quiet and peace and humbleness, which came 
O’er the roused waters, where thy voice had gone, 
A minister of power---to conquer in thy name! 


POOR AND RICH. 


The poor man’s sinsare glaring, in the face of ghostly 
warning, 
He is caught in a fact 
_ Ofan overt act, 
Buying bread on a Sunday morning. 


The rich man’s sins are under the rose of wealth and 
station, 
And escape the sight 
_ Of the children of light, 
Who are wise in their generation. 


The rich man has a kitchen wherein to cook his din- 
. ner, 

The poor man who would roast, 

To the baker’s must post, 
And thus become a sinner. 


The rich man has a cellar and a ready butler by him, 
The poor man must steer 

For his pint of beer, 

To where the saint can’t choose but spy him. 


The rich man’s painted windows hide the conceits 
of the quality, 

The poor man can but share 

A erack’d fiddle in the air, 

Which offends all sound morality. 


The rich man is invisible in the crowd of his gay so- 
ciety 

But the poor man’s delight 

Is a row in the night, 

And a punch in the nose of piety. 


DIARRIED, 


On Monday evening last, by the Rey. Dr. P. F. 
Myers, Mr. Martraras L. Beate, to Miss ANN 
Manreanet, daughter of the lateJohn Thum,of South- 
wark. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. George 
Boyd, Mr. Joan Horrman, to Miss CaTuarineE 
Tuorn, both of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Schaeffer, 
Mr. Joun M‘GowEN, of Southwark, to Miss Carua- 
RinE CatpweELt, of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Peter Wooley, 
Mr. ALEXANDER B. Caristian, of Richmond, Va. to 
Mrs, Bersty THompson, of this city. 


John L. Grant, Mr. Hvéa Morrow, to Miss ANN 


Lester, daughter of Michael Garnett, all of this city. 


On Thursday evening the 19th inst. ‘by the Rev. | 


DIED, 
On Monday, the 23d inst. of consumption, Mr. 
Henry Fetrman Kyeass, in the 24th year of his 


age. 
Wednesday evening, the 18th inst. Brenzayry 
FranKLIN Gror6e, in the 24th year of his age, 

On the 14th inst. Canotrne, daughter of John B. 
Sutton, aged 7 years and 10 months. 

Near Dolington, Upper Makefield township 
Bucks county, on the 7th inst. Hannan Starter, at 
an advanced age, for many years a faithful and exem. 
plary member of the Society of Friends. 

On Sunday afternoon, in the 2ist year of her age 
Evizaseta, daughter of Charles Marshall, and wif. 
of Timothy Rogers. 

On Sunday morning, the 22d inst. Mr. Joan Srp. 
VENSON, Merchant, a native of Scotland, and Jat. 
from the Island of St. Thomas. 
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